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NOTES AND NEWS 


WHEN Lewis Richard Farnell's still 
vigorous old age was brought to a close 
in April of this year, British scholarship 
lost its foremost representative in the 
field of Greek religious thought, while 
his colleagues were deprived of the 
most candid of critics and of a friend 
such as they will not soon find again. 
We shall now no longer ‘see what 
Farnell thinks about it’ when dealing 
with any of a wide range of difficulties ; 
our latest books and articles can no 
longer be sent to one who was sure to 
acknowledge them in a letter worth a 
dozen formal reviews ;. those inclined to 
controversy on the many topics which 
interested him will no longer be at once 
gratified and corrected by a reply indi- 
cating that, although they have stumbled 
into a mistake on this or that point, 
they are nevertheless pillars of learning 
in other respects. For the former 
Rector of Exeter was too modest con- 
cerning his own attainments to deal 
hardly with the shortcomings of lesser 
men. For one fault only he had no 
mercy, and that was disloyalty, whether 
to truth or to one’s country. 

This is not the place to review his 
works in detail; they are known to 
everyone who studies antiquity seri- 
ously. Two characteristics they all 
have. Their learning, which becomes 
more obvious the more they are ex- 
amined (for it is never displayed for 
the sake of mere ostentation) is of the 
most solid kind, sifted with all the 
thoroughness that care and acumen 
could suggest to one who never spared 
pains on anything he did. More con- 
spicuous, for it was perhaps his leading 
characteristic, is the solid good sense 
which, while it perhaps restrained him 
now and then a little too much from 
speculations that might have been not 
unfruitful, yet kept him clear of one 
after another of the premature theories 
that damaged much of the work of his 
contemporaries. There was something 
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of antiseptic cleanness in his thought, 
fatal to the swarming bacteria of 
absurdity and crudeness, and making 
it not rash to foretell that what he wrote 
will live when much that was for a 
time more popular has been forgotten. 
Ovx« gor: yipas Tov codov. H.J.R. 


The present year has been disastrous 
to Egyptian studies in this country. 
The premature death of Professor A. S. 
Hunt is a heavy blow not to them only 
but to classical scholarship also; for he 
had equally enriched both sides of that 
extensive field known as papyrology. 
He had edited, with a skill which was 
the admiration of the world, documents 
of every class and of every date, from 
the early third century B.c. to the Arab 
period, and relics of classical and theo- 
logical literature of the most diverse 
kinds. His name and that of Grenfell 
will for ever be connected with the 
history of papyrology; for though not 
its founders they were peculiarly in- 
strumental in its development. As 
officials of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
they were the first to conduct scientific 
excavations for papyri, and their edi- 
torial methods served as models to 
subsequent editors. 

First associated with Grenfell in the 
second series of Greek Papyri (1897), 
Hunt became his constant collaborator, 
alike in excavation and in editorial work, 
except during Grenfell’s prolonged ill- 
ness and later, during the war, when he 
was himself engaged in military duties 
of various kinds. Grenfell’s untimely 
death left his collaborator to edit 
alone the vast mass of papyri accumu- 
lated at Oxford, and the rate of produc- 
tion was naturally retarded; but his 
achievement was still remarkable. An 
excellent classical scholar, endowed 
with an eyesight and a genius for happy 
divination in mutilated passages which 
only those who have studied the papyri 
which he edited can fully appreciate, he 
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produced work of a quality which 
added a new lustre to Oxford scholar- 
ship. Neither in reading nor in inter- 
pretation was he always right, but the 
percentage of later corrections in texts 
edited by him is remarkably low, and a 
large proportion of his theories have 
stood the test of time. Though he set 
himself a high standard and looked for 
it in others, he was generous of help to 
less experienced scholars; and behind 
a somewhat reserved manner he hid an 
unfailing stock of genuine kindness and 


a capacity for true friendship. 
ag ON 





The Bulletin de l’ Association Guillaume 
Budé, No. 43, for April, 1934, contains 
an article, reprinted from the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and entitled ‘Quarante 
Ans de Guerre aux Etudes classiques,’ 
in which Mr. L. Blum tells the story of 
the struggle for and against classical 
studies in the schools of France since 
the ‘modern’ curriculum was introduced 
in 1890. .The most piquant incident 
in the story is the memorable debate 
in the Chambre in 1896, when the 
Republicans proposed to raise the 
‘modern’ curriculum to equality with 
the classical as an entrance qualification 
at the Universities. Jaurés, speaking 
for the Left, foretold that this would 
mean the death of the Humanities, 
which ‘disparaitront devant des études 
plus faciles, de méme qu’en matiére de 
circulation monétaire c’est la mauvaise 
monnaie qui chasse la bonne.’ Addres- 
sing the Republican reformers he said, 
‘ Vous faites de singuliers progrés dans 
la décadence, messieurs. Vous par- 
aissez croire aujourd’hui que, dépouillés 
de ce prestige de la culture antique, 
n’ayant plus qui le prestige grossier de 
la richesse, vous pourrez vous défendre. 
Non, messieurs, vous vous dépouillez, 
vous vous découronnez vous-mémes, et 
voila pourquoi nous votons avec vous.’ 
This speech stung his opponents into in- 
activity, and held up the modernist 
movement for a dozen years. The 
further progress of a debate which still 
continues is vividly described in Mr. 
Blum’s article. 





THE authorities of the Warburg In- 
stitute were ‘At Home’ to guests on 


June 28 in their new quarters, 3 Thames 
House, Millbank, London, S.W. 1. 

To quote from its prospectus: ‘ The 
Warburg Institute devotes itself to the 
study of civilisation; and more especi- 
ally to the survival of Greek and 
Roman tradition in European life and 
thought. It comprises a library and a 
collection of photographs. It is open 
to scholars and students on weekdays 
from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., Saturdays from 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. The Administration 
reserves the right of asking persons not 
known to them to introduce themselves 
by a written recommendation.’ No 
fees are charged. 

Outside Germany, its original home, 
the Institute has hitherto been chiefly 
known by its publications, of which a 
volume particularly interesting to Eng- 
lish scholars was recently described in 
the C.R. (p. 83); but Londoners and 
visitors to London must now go to the 
Institute itself, and avail themselves of 
the good offices of its Director, Dr. F. 
Saxl. 

An article on the Institute is to 
appear in the Library Association Record. 





Forty-four poems were submitted in 
the last Hoeufft competition, but 
‘praemium aureum reportavit nemo.’ 
Ex programmate certaminis poetici ab 
Academia Regia Disciplinarum Neder- 
landica ex legato Hoeufftiano in annum 
MCMXXXV indicti: 

‘Ad novum certamen cives et pere- 
grini invitantur his legibus, ut carmina 
latina non ex alio sermone versa nec 
prius edita argumentive privati nec 
quinquaginta versibus breviora, nitide 
et ignota iudicibus manu scripta ante 
Kal. Ian. A. MCMXxxv mittantur ad 
‘het Bestuur der Koninklijke Akademie 
van Wetenschappen, Trippenhuis, Am- 
sterdam,”’ munita sententia, item in- 
scribenda scidulae obsignatae, quae 
nomen et domicilium poetae indicabit. 
Ceterum iudicibus gratum erit, si poetae 
in transscribendo portabile prelum 
britannicum (type-writer) adhibuerint, 
ac si, quemadmodum in editionibus 
poetarum fieri solet, sextum quemque 
versum numero insigniverint. 

‘Praemium victoris erit nummus 
aureus quadringentorum florenorum. 
Carmen praemio ornatum sumptibus 
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ex legato faciendis typis describetur 
eique subiungentur alia laude ornata, si 
scidulae aperiendae venia dabitur. Id 
autem ante Kal. Iul. proximas fieri 
debebit. 


‘Exitus certaminis postremum in 
conventu Ordinis mense Aprili pro- 
nuntiabitur, quo facto scidulae carmini- 
bus non in volumen receptis additae 
Vulcano tradentur.’ 








ONOMA AND IIPAI'MA IN EURIPIDES’ HELEN. 


THE reader of Euripides’ Helen is 
struck by the frequent recurrence of 
the contrast between dvouata and 
mpaypata (or owpata). In the pro- 
logue Helen points out that it was not 
her self that came to Troy, but her 
dvopa : Ppvyav s és adeny mpoutéOny 
éy@ pev ov, TO 8’ dvoua Tovpov, GOXov 
“ErAnow Sopds (42 f.). She avoids 
marriage with the king of Egypt as 
ei nal” ‘EXdad’ dvopa duvcKreés dépo, 
un por TO copa vy’ évOad’ aicyvvny 
dry (66 f.). And so it goes on. Helen 
herself, she tells us in the xoupos, was 
taken to Egypt by Hermes, to 8’ éwov 
dvoua Tapa X{povvTiows poator parpidvov 
éyet hatwv (249 ff.). Later on Menelaos, 
puzzled by the fact that there is in 
Egypt a Helen, daughter of Zeus, who 
had previously lived in Sparta, while 
he has left another and, as he thinks, 
the real Helen, regained from Troy, 
on the shore, resorts to the explanation 
that the dvowata Helen, Zeus, Sparta 
may belong to different persons or 
places alike and that identity of the 
dvoua does not imply identity of the 
person (487-499). Similarly when in 
the following scene he asks Helen TOs 
ovv dv év0ad’ Roba 7’ &v Tpoig ? apa 5 
(587) she replies Tobvoua yévor’ av 
modraxov, TO capa 8’ ov. It does not 
seem necessary to quote all instances ; 
readers may compare 601, 730 f., 792, 
1100, 1653. Let us add that we look 
in vain for a similar contrast not only 
in the tragedies and fragments of 
Aischylos and Sophokles, but also in 
most of the other works of Euripides 
himself.* 

Euripides is not the first to make 
Helen go to Egypt and her e/éwXov to 
Troy instead of her. There is already 
a trace of Helen’s efdwXov in Hesiod, 
but not much reliance should be placed 





? We shall speak later on of the passages 
containing this contrast. 


on this, as it is connected with a rather 
incorrect account of Herodotos version.” 
Better to remember that Stesichoros in 
his famous radw@dia rejected the tra- 
dition that Helen went to Troy and 
made her eidwAov be carried there in 
her place, and it was this image which 
the Greeks strove for ten years to 
capture.* On the other hand it is not 
clear, especially after Viirtheim’s re- 
searches, whether Stesichoros made 
Helen’s self go to Egypt, although 
there are two testimonies which ascribe 
this version to him.‘ If this idea did 
not originate with Stesichoros, Hero- 
dotos would be the first author for us 
—and possibly also for the Greeks— 
to speak of Helen’s staying in Egypt 
during the Trojan war and afterwards 
until Menelaos came to fetch her.® 
Euripides however found both versions, 
the e/SwAov going in Helen’s place to 
Troy and Helen’s self staying in Egypt, 
in previous writers, and the only im- 
portant question we have to leave open 
in this matter is whether he found them 
already combined or had to combine 
them himself. Yet it does not seem 





2 Schol. Lycophr. 822= Hes. fr. 266 Rzach. 

3 Cf. Plato’s most valuable testimony, Ref. 
IX 586c, and in addition to it Aristid. I 212, 
II 72. Cf. Edmonds’ Lyra Graeca, II 42 
(fr. 18). Cf. J. Viirtheim, Stestchoros (Leiden, 
1419), 64 sqq. The question has previously 
been treated by A. v. Premerstein, PAzlologus, 
1896, 634 ff. See also Bethe, Realenc., s.v. 
Helena, and J. T. Sheppard’s preface to his 
translation (The He/en of Euripides, Cambridge, 
1925). 

* Schol. Aristid. III 150 Dindf.; Tzetz. ad 
Lycophr. 113. I agree with Viirtheim that it 
is hardly compatible with ovx ¢Bas év vavolv 
evoéApos (fr. 11 Diehl, 18 Edmonds) to assume 
that Helen accompanied Paris as far as Egypt 
and that it was only there that she was retained 
py Proteus. Moreover I should say that it 
could hardly be the point of the radiv@dia to 
deny that she was in Troy during the war, but 
rather that she never yielded to Paris’ wooing. 

5 II 113 sqq. In Homer Menelaos and 
Helen come to Egypt after the war (8 351 ff.). 
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likely that any of his precursors applied 
the contrast of o@ua (or mpayya) and 
évoya to Helen and her e/dwXov, and 
this, if anything, seems to be his in- 
novation. 

There is in fact no probability that 
Stesichoros or any other Greek poet 
who lived before Euripides speculated 
on the difference of dvowata and 
mpdyuata (or awpara) and on the lack 
of relation between them. The wide- 
spread custom of drawing conclusions 
about the nature of a person from his 
name? shows that the primitive belief 
in the significance of a name and its 
relationship with the person who bears 
it was common and unshaken before 
the sophistic period.” It was called 
into question when Gorgias set himself 
to demonstrate (as third principal tenet 
in mepl Tov pn dvTos 7) TEP. PUcEws) that 
et Kal KatadnTrTov, Gdda To ye avéFou- 
oTov Kal avepunvevtoy T@® Tédas, and 
in the course of this demonstration 
asserted : ovx apa ta dvTa pnviopev 
tois médas, GAA Aovor ds Erepos ears 
TOY UTOKELMLEVOV Kal pny ovoe 
éveott eye Ste Ov TpoOTOY Ta opaTa 
Kal Ta akovoTa UTOKELTAL, OUTWS Kal O 
hovyos, wate SivacOa. éF wroKetpévov 
Kal dvyTos avTod Ta UToKELeva Kal dvTa 
pnviecOat . . . ovK dpa evdeixvuTa Ta 
TOA TOV UTrOKELsVOY O AOYOS, WaTrEp 
ovdé éxeiva thy adrdAnrAwov diadnroe 
dvow (76, B 3, 84 ff. Diels). We are 
unable to say whether other sophists 
upheld the same doctrine, and we do 
not seem to know of any title which 
might suggest a treatment of the re- 
lation between mpayyata and ovoyata.® 





1 Cf. Jebb’s notes to Soph. 47. 430. Even 
Euripides uses etymologies, following, I should 
say, the tradition of his eidos. He does not 
seem to be aware of the contradiction he 
commits by introducing etymologies in He/. 13 
(not to speak of the disputed words in 9g f.) ; 
perhaps xadovowy is meant to indicate the popu- 
lar belief. See also 820. 

2 Cf. M. Warburg, Neue philolog. Unter- 
suchungen 5 (1929), 65 ff., 76 f. 

8 Prodikos’ mepi dvopdrwv dpbdrnros had a 
different object. Demokritos’ view that the 
Gvépata are not gvoe, but réxvy, leads to 
similar conclusions (55 B 26 Diels), but he 
does not seem to have influenced Euripides. 
Cf. H. Steinthal, Geschichte d. Sprachwissen- 
schaft bei d. Griechen (71890, Berlin), 76 ff., 
114 ff.; Ernst Hoffmann, Sprache und archaische 
Logik (Tiibingen, 1925), 17 ff. 


But the passage quoted above from 
Gorgias enables us to conclude that 
Euripides when he wrote the Helen 
was under the influence of a sophistic 
doctrine separating the ovoyata from 
their troxeiweva. A vast amount of 
material has been collected in order 
to trace philosophical influences upon 
Euripides in practically every depart- 
ment of philosophy, except, it might 
seem, in the problems of cognition.‘ 
Yet in this play contemporary theories 
on the nature of names appear to have 
enabled him to find a new aspect both 
for an old story and for the topic of 
the avayvepicis, on which he dwells in 
these years (Electra, Iph. Taur., Hel., 
Ion, Antiope, Hypsipyle). 

It is noteworthy that the contrast of 
o@pa and évoua, applied throughout the 
Helen, recurs occasionally in other Euri- 
pidean tragedies, but is limited to such 
as were written shortly before or after 
the Helen. So Orestes when asked for 
his name by Iphigeneia, still unknown 
to him, avoids telling it: ro capa 
Ouces Tovpov, ody! Tovvoua (504), and 
the same TAxjpav ’Opéorns in the play 
called after him exclaims in his distress : 
To c@pa (scil. wov) ppoddov~ ro 8 dvop’ 
érréXouTE por (390).° Unfortunately 
the question of priority of the Helen or 
the Iph. T. is not yet settled. So those 
who are inclined to decide in favour of 
the Helen may regard Iph. T. 504 as an 
echo of the topic discussed in the Helen, 
while the others, amongst whom is the 
present writer, would rather regard the 
same line as something like the germ of 
the motive fully developed in the other 
play. There is also a certain emphasis 
on the fact that it was Achilles’ évoua 


* P. Decharme, Euripide et Lesprit de son 
thédtre (Paris, 1894); P. Masqueray, Luripfide 
et ses tdées (Paris, 1908); W. Nestle, Euripides 
der Dichter der griech. Aufkidrung (Stuttgart, 
1901). 

5 | adopt Wecklein’s €AAéAore, which the 
sense requires; cf. the scholia : ov A¢Aoure MSS. 
The parallels in the He/en with which I have 
dealt in this paper may be regarded as a further 
argument in favour of Wecklein’s conjecture. 
Cf. also Ov. 455. 

® See M. Pohlenz, Die griechische Tragddie 
II: Erlauterungen (Leipzig-Berlin, 1930), 119, 
and the books and papers he mentions. 
Perrotta, Stud. Jt. N.S. .6 (1928) 5 ff. may 
be added to them. 
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which caused Iphigeneia’s misfortunes 
in the Iph. Aul. (128, gt0, 947, 962, 
1309), but conception as well as word- 
ing differ from what we find in the 
Helen, and the only thing we may state 
with regard to this play is a certain 
readiness to make use of the word évoya 
—more intelligible after all if we bear in 
mind the important part this motive 
had played in a tragedy preceding this. 
Finally, passages of the Helen such 
as wal Soxei pw’ Exewv, xevnv Sono, ovK 
éywr (35 f.), or 
EA. cides od thv Svarnvov; ) KAvov 
Exes ; 
TET. dozep ye cé, ovdev Faocov, 6p0ar- 
Mois ope. 


EA. cxortreire un Sdxnow eixer’ éx Oewv. 

TET. aAXov Aoyou péuvneo, un Keivns Err. 

EA. obtw Soxeire tiv Sdxnow acparh ; 

TET. aires yap docas eiddunv’ Kai 
voods opa (117 ff.) 


may be mentioned in order to testify to 
the special interest Euripides shows, in 
this play more than in any other, in the 
questions of perception and cognition. 


F. SOLMSEN. 
Cambridge. 





1 €In visu operatur intellectus.’ So Professor 
Murray explains the last line, rightly as I think. 
But can we understand it thus without assuming 
that there is a theory behind, which identifies 
ato Onous and émiornpn? 





THE PANPIPE 


Theocritus 1. 128. 

&v0’ Svat xai ravde pépev waxroto pedlavouv 
€x Knp@ ovpryya Kaddy epi yetdos EXcxrav. 

THE Greek syrinx was a rectangular 
instrument composed of reeds of equal 
length, the successive rises in pitch in 
the pipes being effected, not as in the 
Etruscan and Roman forms by cutting 
each reed shorter than the last, but by 
reducing its effective length with a 
stopping of wax, so that whereas the 
reed at the bass end had a mere plug, 
that at the treble end was filled to half 
its length.! The pipes, of any number 
from four to twelve, but most commonly 
seven, were laid side by side and bedded 
in wax, which held them together and 
perhaps provided a straight and smooth 
edge for the lip of the player. Bands 
were then fastened round the resulting 
rectangle of reeds and wax to strengthen 
it. The wax fastening of the pipes, of 
which one can hardly be sure on the 
monuments, is frequently mentioned in 
literature’; the binding, mentioned by 
Pollux, is regularly visible in represen- 

1 Arist. Prod/. 19. 23. On the shape of the 
Greek syrinx see Furtwaengler, K/. Schriften 1. 
157, J.f7.S. 27. 167, J. PAsl. 33. 135. 

2 Eur. /.7. 1125 xnpodéras xadapos Iaves ; cf. 
Theocr. ef. 5, Ath. 4. 184A, V. £c/. 2. 32, Tib. 2. 
5. 32, Ov. Met. 1. 711, Claud. Efith. 35. At 
Tomi pitch seems to have been substituted for 
wax (Ov. 77. 5. 10. 25). 

3 4. 69 ) pév obv cipeyé Kaddpov cuvOnKn 
Liv@ kal knpg cuvdebeioa. 


OF DAPHNIS. 


tations of the instrument, usually in 
the form of strips two or more in 
number, sometimes as a sort of case 
covering all but the extremities of the 
pipes. Pollux says the binding was of 
flax, but no doubt other materials would 
serve the purpose, and it is reasonable 
to guess that it may sometimes have 
been reinforced with a strip of cane or 
other rigid material. 

Theocritus’s description of Daph- 
nis’s syrinx is not free from difficulties. 
Medimvovs might mean sweet-voiced, as 
in peArimvoov avdav (Limenius, Collect. 
Alex. p. 149), or sweet-scented, as in 
perirvous AiBavos (A.P. 6. 231), and 
commentators, from tbe scholiasts 
down, have been in doubt whether the 
pipe is sweet-voiced and made of com- 
pacted wax, or scented from the wax 
used in its construction. On the one 
hand it may be said that the sound of 
a musical instrument is more impor- 
tant than its smell; on the other, that 
though é« is common of the material 
of which a thing is made (cf. 15. 49, 
123, 17. 21, 21. II), panpipes are made 
of reed, and the wax, though impor- 
tant, is only an adjunct. Seeing, there- 
fore, that the goatherd in this Idyll 
makes a similarly unexpected to-do 
about the smell of his cup (27 f., 149 f.), 
and also that wax and honey naturally 
cohere, it seems probable that the pre- 
positional phrase goes with the adjec- 
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tive, and that the meaning is honey- 
scented from the wax. 

The phrase tepi yeidos éXuxTav was 
once supposed by commentators to 
mean circa labrum (am Mundstiick) cur- 
vatam (Kiessling) or curved so that each 
veed would lie close to the face (Kynaston), 
and modern translators seem still to 
agree with the second of these versions. 
But even if é\zxros is applicable to so 
gentle a curve as is here required, there 
is no evidence that such a curvature 
was practical, nor, though representa- 
tions of the instrument are common, 
that it was practised. The scholiasts’ 
interpretation was mepi yeidos eidov- 
péevny ev Te ovpiftev, and this is 
accepted by Fritzsche, Hiller and 
Cholmeley. The first defends édi«rav 
by citing Soph. Aj. 359 Gddsov .. . 
éXicowy mAaTav, Eur. Or. 171 (ava) roba 
oov eidiEers—places where the verb de- 
notes a motion not indeed circular but 
not at all resembling that of a syrinx on 
the lip ; Hiller defends wepi by saying 
(quite untruly) that a syrinx an den 
Lippen hin, von einem Mundwinkel zum 
andern (also—herum) gezogen wird; and 
Cholmeley observes that éd:erdv has 
gerundival force. Between them they 
have probably done the best that can 
be done for this interpretation, but they 
do not persuade me, and have perhaps 
only half persuaded themselves, that 
even a panpipe-player who, like Theo- 
critus, habitually strained his vocabulary 
could say cuvpuyya epi yeidos Edioow.? 

All this while mepi . . . éXiocew 
languishes unregarded in four other 
places in the Theocritean corpus. 
Boxers wrap thongs about their arms 
(22. 81), snakes wrap themselves about 
the infant Herakles (24. 30), a lion 
wraps his tail about his hams (25. 242), 
and Delphis wears a poplar spray 
wrapped round with wool—z2. 121 
Neveay .. . TavtoOe Twophpupéatar trepi 
Cwotpaicw édxtav. The meaning is 
obvious in all these places and should 
be so here. The pipes of the sy! rinx are 


1 Ricurva a ie labbra Rikceniis round lips t to 
fit (Edmonds), fousant bien la lévre (Legrand), 
es schmiegt sich an die Lippe (Wilamowitz). 

2 What ordinary persons said is shown by 
Pollux (4. 69) : émi b¢€ wipryyos eiros dy map- 


ayew €m’ airs Td ordpa Kai mapadépeyv. 


set in wax; they are also wrapped 
round* with the fastening which accord- 
ing to Pollux was made of flax. Xeidos 
is not governed by zrepi but is accusa- 
tive of respect, and it means the lip not 
of the player but of the instrument. 
The word seems, except for one inter- 
pretation of this passage,‘ not to occur 
of the mouth of a musical instrument, 
but it is used of various other edges and 
orifices, and as orowa and yAaoca are 
both used of pipes (e.g. Theophr. H.P. 
4. II. 4.) the figure of speech is suitable 
enough. Since, moreover, the scholia 
at 8. 19 explain the words icov catw of 
a syrinx to mean iodyetdov, it is pro- 
bably an accident that the noun itself is 
not found elsewhere. 

Daphnis’s syrinx, then, is honey-scented 
Jrom its compacted wax and it is bound 
about the mouth ; itis also fair. But «a- 
Adv, commonest and most conventional 
of Theocritus’s adjectives, has always 
seemed to me forlornly placed between 
the two weightier attributes, and I 
strongly suspect that it really forms 
part of the second and that Theocritus 
wrote xadov Trepl yeidNos EXueTav. Karov 
was proposed long ago by Fritzsche, 
but his view of the phrase compelled 
him to regard it as adverbial; it may 
now agree with yeidos. 

It may perhaps be thought that 
meptedtxTos in the sense here postulated 
calls for a dative of the material, or 
even that such a dative should be sub- 
stituted for xaddadv. Theocritus, how- 
ever, is not describing the instrument 
in detail; his point, if I have under- 
stood him aright, is that the wax used 
in its construction (he does not say how) 
makes an appeal to one sense, the 
binding (he does not say of what) to 
another—for it is of course to the 
binding that the lip of the pipe owes, if 
it does owe, the adjective xaXov. What 
the binding was, and how the wax was 
used, his audience knew well enough. 

A. S. F. Gow. 

Trinity College, 

peek 





3 A gloss in the younger scholia is wepieAn- 
pévny Or -nupévny: if the former is what the 
author meant, he is so far right. 

* epi TO xeidos Tis ovpryyos éXooerat 7d 
mvevpa. 
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THE DATE OF THE CASINA. 


In a recent article in the Classical 
Review (1933, pp. 52 ff.) Messrs. Matt- 
ingly and Robinson have argued that 
the prologue of the Casina may be dated 
by the reference to the nout nummi in 
line 10. The revival of the play, for 
which the prologue was written, took 
place, they tell us, about 184, and the 
original performance, a _ generation 
earlier (ll. 14, 15), would fall in c. 210. 
These remarkable conclusions have 
been vigorously combated by Professor 
Tenney Frank (Amer. Journ. Phil., 1933, 
pp. 368 ff.), who completely rejects the 
numismatic argument and returns to 
what may be called the orthodox dating 
(first production c. 186, revival c. 150). 

The prologue prepares the audience 
(ll. 6 ff.) for the revival of an old play, 
since ‘the new comedies are more 
worthless than the new coins.’ It 
adds: ‘Since we have learned from 
general gossip that you were eager for 
Plautus’ plays, we are producing an old 
comedy of his, which was popular with 
those of you who are now in the ranks 
of the elders; for, of course, the 
younger people don’t know it. When 
it was first produced it was the best of 
all the plays. At that time there was a 
flower of poets, who have now gone 
hence to the common bourne.’ 

The implication here appears to be 
that several years have elapsed since 
the death of Plautus. The Casina is 
old, not because it was an early work 
of an author who has just died, but 
because it is a play of Plautus. Surely 
that is the point of ll. 5-19. Further, 
it appears that the people are tired of 
contemporary plays, and want to go 
back to Plautus. When the Casina was 
first produced there was a flower of 
poets, who are now all dead. Who 
were these poets, and who are the 
authors of the new and _ worthless 
comedies ? 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate death-dates for the early 
writers of comedy : 


Livius Andronicus os C. 964 
Naevius .- €. 201 (199) 
Plautus.... <a as FSA 
Ennius_... — soe. IOS 
Caecilius ... as .. 166 
Terence ... ive ree 01°) 


If the revival of the Casina occurred 
at any date before 169 (and of course 
after 184), and consequently the first 
production was before 200, the ‘ flower 
of poets’ must have included Naevius, 
Plautus, and probably Andronicus, 
and among the worthless new poets 
are Ennius and Caecilius. But such a 
description is impossible in the case of 
Ennius, who was fifty-five years old 
when Plautus died, and at the height 
of his fame. Only three years or so 
after his death he is ranked along with 
Naevius and Plautus as a recognized 
classic, and that by Terence (And. 18), 
who viewed his predecessors with any- 
thing but a friendly eye. As _ for 
Caecilius, we know that he passed 
through difficult times before he suc- 
ceeded in winning public favour (Ter. 
Hec. 14-20), but win it he did. St. 
Jerome speaks of him as having attained 
fame in 179. Later critics (Varro, 
Volcacius Sedigitus, Cicero, Horace) 
agree in speaking well of him, nor did 
he lack the heartiness which would 
please the crowd, if we may judge by the 
passage preserved by Gellius. 

Of such writers as Trabea and 
Atilius, who may have been slightly 
older than Caecilius (cf. Schanz, Rém. 
Lit. p. 125), scarcely anything is known. 
Varro thought they shared Caecilius’ 
emotional power. At any rate it is 
difficult to date the Casta prologue 
within the lifetime of Ennius and 
Caecilius. 

It seems that we must look for a later 
date (not more than a_ generation 
removed from the death of Plautus) 
when the favourite elder poets had 
vanished from the scene, and new 
writers (or elderly failures) were 
struggling for success. Such a date 
can only be found during the dramatical 
activity of Terence (166-160 B.c.) or 
soon after. We know of the hostility 
with which the older school regarded 
Terence throughout his career, and of 
the chill reception which the public 
gave him until the appearance of the 
Eunuchus. The nouae comoediae are, 
then, the plays of Terence and his 
contemporaries; the date of the pro- 
logue is between 165 and 155; the first 
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production fell somewhere in 195-184 
and the ‘flos poetarum’ includes 
Plautus, Ennius and Caecilius. We 
thus return to a more orthodox date, 
which is supported by all the evidence, 


apart from the doubtful implication of 

the noui nummi and the still more 

dqubtful equation between small coins 

and bad plays. W. BEARE. 
University of Bristol. 





CLARVS AOVILO. 


VERGIL, who ought for this reason 
to be a recognized master of several 
modern English poets, habitually in- 
fused into a single word a richness of 
meaning which far exceeded any one 
of that word's significations. ‘ Besides 
the primary meaning of the word in its 
context, which was always lucid and 
clearly cut, the richness of Vergil’s 
learning and imagination gave to every 
ituportant word a kind of penumbra, 
which could be discerned hardly less 
clearly by those familiar with his thought 
and style, and which added beauty and 
significance to the passage in which the 
word stood.’ Such effective connota- 
tions are often derived from a real or 
supposed etymology ;? many instances 
of this have been observed, especially 
in the use of ingens and numen,® and in 
epithets applied to place-names and 
expressing their apparent meanings.* 
The interest in etymology was strong 
among Greek thinkers;* they, and 
Romans also, perhaps Varro especially,° 
influenced Vergil. 

One of the best examples’ of this 
trick of Vergil’s style has not yet, to my 
knowledge, been mentioned in print : 
et claro siluas cernes aquilone moueri. 
denique quid uesper serus uehat, unde serenas 
uentus agat nubes, quid cogitet umidus aus- 

ter, .. 


1 R. S. Conway, On the delicacy of Vergil’s 
diction, a paper read to the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society on Thursday, 11 May, 1933, as 
recorded by Cambridge University Reporter, 
30 May, 1933. The illumination of this subtle 
question is owed to the late Professor Conway’s 
unique understanding of Vergil. 

2 Conway, zbid.; cf. W. F. J. Knight in Zhe 
Classical Weekly, XXVI1. (1932-1933), p- 202, 
note 16. 

5 R. S. Conway in C.R. XXVI. (1912), pp. 
255 ff. 

* Bernhard Rehm in PAz/ologus, Supplement- 
band XXIV. Heft II. (1932), pp. 26 ff., 37 ff, 
103 ff., gives a recent account of this. 

> P. B.R. Forbes, C.R. XLVII. (1933), p- 106. 

* Rehm, zdid., pp. 104 ff. 

7 Verg. Georg. I. 460 ff. 


Here claro neatly contradicts the ety- 
mological meaning of aguilone, ‘the 
black wind,’ derived from aquilus.6 That 
this is intended is shown by the closely 
parallel expression umidus auster, in 
which wmidus contradicts the etymo- 
logical meaning of auster, if it is to be 
derived from the root AT (Skt. ush), as 
Vergil—undeniably, I think—supposed. 
Three times, in fact, an oxymoron 
occurs, half playfully, in the manner of 
the Georgics;® for serenas . . . nubes 
amounts to an oxymoron, though here, 
so far as I can see, etymology is not 
used. 

This passage seems to prove definitely 
what has been suggested” as a proba- 
bility before, that the Romans of clas- 
sical times knew the derivation of aqutlo 
from aquilus. It is possible that Vergil™ 
gives another sign that he knew it, in 
writing of waves atros aquilone. Here 
he exactly describes an effect of wind 
on waves still to be seen near Italy; 
but it is characteristic of him to com- 
bine perfectly a literary reminiscence 
with a memory of a direct impression. 
Horace? may imply a knowledge of the 
true derivation of aguilo when he calls 
the south wind white. There may, 
however, be more in it than that; for 
in Celtic lore, which has been cited * to 


8 A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch® (Heidelberg, 1930), s.v. aguilo ; 
cf. W. M. Lindsay in C.R. XLII. (1928), p. 20; 
R. McKenzie in C.Q. XXII, (1928), p. 207. I 
am much indebted to Professor Lindsay’s note. 

® E. K. Rand, Virgil's Magical Art (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1931), p. 213, etc. 

10 By Professor Lindsay (cééd.), who shows 
that, in spite of defective evidence, it is likely 
that Verrius derived not only aguz/a but aguzlo 
also from aguzlus. 

1 Verg. Aen. V. 2. 

22 Cf also Verg. Aen. V. 11. 
® Hor. Carm. |. vii. 15 f., where the thought 
is partly comparable to the thought in Verg. 
Georg. |. 460 ff. 

* By Professor Lindsay (¢ééd.), who quotes 
Seanchus after Seton Gordon. 
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furnish a parallel for the Roman ‘ black’ 
north wind, not only is the north wind 
called black, the east crimson, and the 


west gray, but white is the colour given 


to the south wind. 


W. F. J. KNIGHT. 
Bloxham School. 





TACITUS, ANNALS, IV, 16, 2. 


nam patricios confarreatis parentibus genitos 
tres simul nominari, ex quis unus legeretur, 
uetusto more; neque adesse, ut olim, eam 
copiam, omissa confarreandi adsuetudine, aut 
inter paucos retenta: pluresque eius rei causas 
adferebat, potissimam penes incuriam uirorum 
feminarumque ; accedere ipsius caerimoniae 
difficultates, quae consulto uitarentur, et quod 
exiret e iure patrio qui id flamonium apisceretur 
quaeque in manum flaminis conueniret. 


From the time of Madvig and Halm, 
all noteworthy editions of the Annals, 
with the exception of that of Frost, and 
the more recent one of Goelzer, agree 
in placing the words pluresque .. . uita- 
rentur within brackets; so that they 
alone can be read as explanations ezus 
vei, i.e. of the disuse of confarreatio, 
while et quod ... etc. must be taken 
as parallel to omissa confarreandt adsue- 
tudine, and as a second, belated, reason 
for the lack of nominees for the post of 
flamen Dialis. Frost, however, appears 
to be uneasy about his interpretation of 
the passage, and does not see the argu- 
ment which supports it conclusively. 
Goelzer, indeed, brackets everything 
from pluresque . . . conueniret, but his 
translation does not make it clear to 
what eius rei refers. 

The punctuation of the majority of 
modern editions, that followed by Fur- 
neaux, does not group the clauses ina 
natural manner, nor, by making the 
passage read more awkwardly, has a 
sense been gained more fitted to the 
context. 

One objection to taking the quod 
clause as one of the plures eius rei causas 
appears to be that people who had only 
reached the stage of choosing their form 
of marriage would scarcely be influenced 
by the disabilities and taboos attached 
to the post of flamen Dialis. Frost 
feels uneasy about this, for after men- 
tioning the objection he adds ‘unless 
it was that the area of choice to the 
office was very limited indeed.’ But, 
surely, this is just what Tacitus has 
been saying. What else can be the 


meaning of the words meque adesse, ut 
olim, eam copiam, unless that the number 
of families still adhering to confarreatio 
was so limited that it was difficult to 
find even three eligible persons? If the 
choice of a flamen Dialis was thus 
limited to one or two families, the 
members of these families might well 
consider it advisable to avoid confar- 
reatio, in order to end the risk of bur- 
dening one of their sons with this 
thankless office, and at the same time 
of losing control of part of the family 
estate. 

Therefore there is no difficulty in 
taking the quod clause as a reason for 
the avoidance of confarreatio. The ob- 
jection to taking it as a reason for the 
lack of eligible nominees, on the other 
hand, is insuperable. The passage in 
Livy, XXVII, 8, shows conclusively 
that, if a man had the necessary quali- 
fications, the pontifex maximus could 
force him to be consecrated as flamen 
Dialis whether he wished or not. There- 
fore the quod clause cannot be an ex- 
planation of the lack of nominees. A 
family could only avoid having the 
priesthood foisted upon one of its mem- 
bers by dropping confarreatio. 

Another difficulty is that e¢ makes it 
impossible to take the quod clause as 
strictly causal and explanatory of what 
immediately precedes. But if e¢ dis- 
joins guod . .. etc. from quae consulto 
uitarentur, it couples it as a joint subject 
of accedere, along with difficultates. There 
is no need to make the passage awk- 
ward by putting a bracket after uitaren- 
tur and supposing that et joins the quod 
clause to the remote abl. abs. omissa 
adsuetudine, 

Tacitus is fond of joining a single 
word with an equivalent clause. Cp. 
A. II, 43, 6: Germanico alienatio patrui 
amorem apud ceteros auxerat, ef quia 
claritudine materni generis anteibat. 
A. IV, 3, 1: placuit tamen occultior uta 
eta Drusoincipere. 24, 2: terrore nominis 
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Romani, e¢ quia Numidae peditum aciem 
ferre nequeunt . . . 

There is no need, therefore, to depart 
from the punctuation of earlier editors, 
such as Gronovius and Ernesti, who are 
‘sometimes right where modern editors 


are wrong. (See, for instance, Annals, 
IV, II, 2, where modern editors print a 
question mark after quin potius = immo.) 


E. C. Woopcock.” 


University of Manchester. 





TWO NOTES ON SAPPHO. 


a 3. 5-8:? 
boca dé rplbc8’ EuBpore wavra rica[, 
cal iro |: Foto. xdpav yévec Oat 
meen 5’ ElxPporor, yévorro 5° dup 
‘anseee p)73’ els. 


IN 6-7 it is fairly clear that Sappho hopes 
that her brother on his return will bring joy to 
his dear ones and sorrow to his enemies, and 
her words recall ¢ 184-5 wéAX’ Gdyea ducpevéeo- 
ow, xappara 8 eipevérnor. For this reason 
various words for ‘sorrow’ have been proposed 
in 7. But Blass’s x@viay, Jurenka’s mnpovay 0, 
Sitzler’s k@divav and Edmonds’ «ai évav, while 
making excellent sense so far as they go, leave 
the yd’ eis of the next line practically without a 
meaning. If kept, we must supply ¢y4pos with 
it out of €y@poor, and this is not only difficult 
but contradicts what has just been said ; Sappho 
wants her brother to bring sorrow to her 
enemies, and that settles them; she would 
hardly go on to wish that she and her brother 
should have no enemies at all. It looks as if 
the word for ‘sorrow’ were masculine and that 
the following words referred back to it,—‘ may 
he be a sorrow to his enemies, but may we have 
no sorrow any more,’ a natural enough senti- 
ment if Sappho is addressing Charaxus, whom 
she rated about Rhodopis (Hdt. ii. 135). Such 
a sense is given if we read viv mévoy r’ in7 and 
Blass’s pyxéri in 8: 

viv mévov 7’ Ely Opo.r, yévorro 3° Eup 

pnkére 4)d els. 
The emphatic viv belongs to the preceding 
words and means that now may there be a 
change in Charaxus’ life and may he be a joy 
to those to whom, by his behaviour with Rho- 
dopis, he has been a sorrow. 


*EmiOadapia 8 App. 5-6: 
yauBpos telcépxerar loost “Apevt, 
Gvdpos peyadw modu pécdwr. 

The reading of 5 is unsatisfactory because 
elsewhere Sappho scans the first syllable of 
ioos short and because there is a divergence 
of tradition between the MSS. of Hephaestion, 
which read épyera ioos, and the MS. P of 
Demetrius [epi épynveias, which reads eicépyera 
isos. The metre is not absolutely certain, but 
is probably fixed by 3 and 6 as =—-uv- 
A metrical and satisfactory text can be restored 
if we read : 

yauBpos 5 toos Epxer’ “ Apevi. 
This preserves the épxerac of Hephaestion and 
the word-order of Demetrius. For the elision 
of the final syllable of épyerar we may compare 


v 
vor". 


1 References to E. Lobel, SANSOTE MEAH. 


Gop’ érap? € 4. 10, rhdoop' &ye inc. lib. 5. 3 

déxer’ dda a I. 22 App. The insertion of 8 is 

not merely harmless but necessary. There isa 

change of theme and a connecting particle is 

needed. C. M. Bowra. 
Wadham College, Oxford. 


TWO NOTES. 


(a) THEOKRITOS xv, I19: 

xrAwpal 6@ oxiddes paraxge BplOovem (BpiPowa 
Valckenaer) dv7j6y, is miswritten fplOovres in 
nearly every MS except the Arsinoe papyrus, 
which has fp:@ovea quite legibly. The false 
concord has been tolerated, or emendations 
based upon it printed or suggested, by recent 
editors ; the earlier ones paid rather less respect 
to the /ectio difficilior.2 It does not seem to 
have been noticed that the feminine present 
participle active would be a /ectio difficilivr to 
mediaeval or even late Hellenistic scribes, since 
the masculine form was driving it out as early 
as pseudo-Kallisthenes (Blos ’AXefdvdpov, i, 22, 4: 
Alexander sends Dareios’ body to Stateira and 
Rhodogune Srws Tois buerépors Ophvors Kravoavres 
meporeiAnre), and has caused its complete dis- 
appearance in modern Greek, as Professor R. M. 
Dawkins kindly informs me. 


(2) PHILOSTRATOS SENIOR, J/magines, II, 
19, I. 
In the above passage, Mr. Denniston® has, 
I think, missed Philostratos’ point, such as it is. 
He would emend the words oxnvoic & éx’ airix 
Preyiar BdpBapa mores obrw bvres, because ‘men 
can hardly “be” cities.’ I agree ; but nothing 
further is required than to depart from the read- 
ing of the best MSS, F (Laurentianus Ixviiii, 30) 
and P{arisiensis) gr. 1696, which are respec- 
tively of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
and by no means impeccable, and follow the 
deteriores in reading mods for mores. The 
variant, if not mere itacism, is probably due to 
assimilation of endings, so many plurals occur- 
ring in the neighbourhood. Asto whatis meant 
by saying that the Phlegyans are not yet a 
city, I take it to be an allusion to that hard- 
worked Thucydidean tag, dvdpes yap rods kat of 
relxn (vii, 77, 7). To be a city, Philostratos 
seems to imply, men need not indeed have walls, 





? Incidentally, that principle was not left for 
Tischendorf to enunciate ; Wetstein, in his 
edition of the New Testament, Vol. ii, p. 859 
(Amsterdam, 1752), says: /nter duas uarianies 
Lectiones, si quaeest ebpwvbrepos (sic) aut planior 
aut Graecantior, alteri non protinus praeferenda 
est, sed contra saepius: and proceeds to give 
sound reasons for his dictum. 

3 C.R., xlvii (1933), p. 216. 
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but they must be tolerably civilised; this the 
Phlegyai are not, as yet, and so it cannot be 
said that their city, or state, is present, only 
their savage selves. It is a poor conceit, but 
good enough for the Second Sophistic. 
H. J. ROSE. 
St. Andrews University. 


HORACE, C. IV. 2. 57 FF. 
MODERN commentators on the last stanza of 
the poem say that the first two lines describe 
the calf’s horns. In support of this view 


Moschus I. 88 has been quoted and Claudian, 
De Rapiu Proserpinae \. 129, in both of which 
passages the curve of the forehead is compared 
to the curve of the moon. 

Nevertheless I feel that it is much more 
probable that Horace’s lines describe the shape 
of the white mark on its forehead, for this 
reason, that they give the place of the mark, 
which is not given at all in the third line. If the 
first two lines do not place the mark, zofam in 
the third line will mean ‘a mark,’ and we want 
in to mean ‘ ¢he mark.’ M. T. TATHAM. 

Abingdon. 








REVIEWS 


THE JLIAD IN 


The Iliad of Homer rendered in Eng- 
lish Hexameters by A. F. MuRISON. 
Vol. I., Books I.-XII. Pp. xi+244. 
London: Longmans, 1933. Cloth, 
ros. 6d. 

Dr. MurIson was indefatigable in his 

translations of the classics, and of those 

which we have seen that of the J/tad, 
of which the first volume is before us, 
seems the most successful. 

He chose to use the hexameter, 
which has never really been accepted 
as a standard English metre, though 
there is no reason why English should 
not use it as successfully as German. 
Certainly the only way to reproduce 
the movement, which is one of the 
most striking qualities of Homer’s 
verse, is to use the metre of the original. 

The following is a good average 
example of Dr. Murison’s rendering : 
‘As when two torrents storm-flooded rush 

headlong down from the mountains 

Into a valley of meeting and mingle their 
masses of water, 

Drawn out of springs of abundance, within 
deep hollow-scooped gorges, 

And from afar in the uplands the shepherd 
perceiveth their booming : 

Such was the roar and the toil of the hosts 
that were mighty in battle.’ 

(liiad 1V., 452 ff.) 

The chief criticism which can be 
made of these lines is one which ap- 
plies to the work as a whole, that they 
are much more dactylic than Homer’s 
and so lack the weight and dignity of 
the original. In fact, Dr. Murison 
seems to have gone out of his way to 
avoid spondees, writing, for example, 
‘god of the bow of the silver,’ when 


HEXAMETERS. 


‘ god of the silver bow’ would be better 
both in metre and in sense. 

The test of a good hexameter line is 
that it ‘ reads itself’; the reader should 
not be obliged to repeat it until he can 
make it scan, as he must do in lines 
such as: 

‘Right on the elbow with a great stone and at 
once from his hand-grasp ’— 

‘But when Dolon had got no further off than 
the length of the furrow ’— 


and, 


‘Instantly doffed he, glorious Hector, his 
helmet and laid it.’ 


The language to be used in trans- 
lating Homer presents difficult prob- 
lems, but certainly the translator would 
have done well to avoid on the one 
hand such archaisms as ‘ ugsome death’ 
and ‘brabble,’ and on the other hand 
prosaic expressions like ‘deplorable 
sickness’ and ‘ample _ instructions,’ 
while ‘a spasm of chagrin passed over 
Achilleus’ is quite intolerable as a 
rendering of IIndeiwm 58 ayos yéver’. 
Again, numerous small inaccuracies 
might be pointed out, e.g. Bony ayabos 
Acoundns is not ‘bold D.,’ nor does 
modkvpro.a Bos mean ‘ deep-voiced.’ 

These are criticisms of detail; the 
work as a whole gives the impression 
that the hexameter is the right metre 
for translating Homer, and that Dr. 
Murison made a gallant attempt at a 
very difficult task. 

The book is beautifully printed and 
produced. 

EDWARD S. FORSTER. 

University of Sheffield. 
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EMENDATIONS AND ELUCIDATIONS OF AESCHYLUS AND 
SOPHOCLES. 


J. E. Harry: Greek Tragedy: Emenda- 
tions, Interpretations, and Critical Notes. 
Vol. I: Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
Pp. xxiii + 232. New York: Columbia 
University Press (London: Milford), 
1933- Cloth, 24s. 6d. net. 

PROFESSOR HARRY gives us a_ short 

introduction to each play, and a com- 

mentary which contains a critical ap- 
paratus with occasional short notes on 
interpretation and longer ones, usually 
where he has some emendation of the 
text to propose. A very full biblio- 
graphy of the two authors follows. The 
introductions are written vigorously, 
but it is unfortunate that he does not 
find space for discussion of the dates, 
when he gives them, but contents him- 
self with assertions of such very de- 
batable facts as that the Prometheus 
precedes the Septem and that the Ajax 
was written about ten years before the 

Antigone. The critical apparatus is far 

from complete (in the Antigone nothing 

is said about lines 126, 153, 235, 320, 

466, 578, 836, 1336) and very far from 

accurate. The most valuable notes are 

those which give us a conspectus of 
particular usages by Greek authors, 
where we must admire the editor’s in- 
dustry, and some notes of interpretation, 
among which may be especially men- 
tioned his note on Agam. 1148 xXavpa- 
tov atep and El. 569 rvyxaver Badrov. 

Another feature which gives interest to 

the work is the wealth of illustrations 

from modern literature. 

In the matter of emendations Pro- 
fessor Harry raises hopes, by a sentence 
in his introduction, which are destined 
to be frustrated. ‘ The emendations I 
propose in these volumes will not prove 
to be right im toto (that were too much 
to be hoped for), but even where they 
are wrong, they may set the forces and 
processes of scholarship moving in the 
right direction.’ But it has to be con- 
fessed that few of the Professor’s sugges- 
tions areconvincing. Among the better 
are Sept. 705 viv 6 Tt cot Tapéctak’ 
évérrer Saipwv, Agam. 509 yatporTe, and 
Phil. 1153 xwpis. But, if we take the 
Electra, we find six emendations, apart 


from 21 évrav@a péev previously made 
by Monk and made less unacceptably 
by him, as he altered the next line. In 
the same line Professor Harry suggests 
Adxoow for Aoyorow on the grounds 
that the time for action has now come 
and that Pylades does not speak. But 
what action is possible before anyone 
comes out of the house? And Pylades’ 
modesty or propensity for silence has 
similarly missed the invitation to join 
in counsel a few lines before. The 
metaphor too seems strangely inappo- 
site, as addressed to one who was to act 
aoKevos aoridwy te Kal otpatov. On 
line 451 he says ‘ Avrrapay is untenable’ 
(it is not a MS reading, so far as I 
know) and proposes aur’ dpa 5n tpixa ; 
I know of no tribrach in the fourth foot 
resembling that; but Professor Harry 
is not very fortunate in his dealings 
with tribrachs despite a long note on 
the subject in the Trachiniae: for in 
Pers. 815 he would read aan’ ér’ eri tr: 
Severas, and tells us that the tribrach 
is ‘thoroughly Aeschylean.’ I have 
found among all the tribrachs in the 
plays and fragments of Aeschylus none 
exactly likethis. In El. 495 he proposes 
tavd’ ér’ ei’ Exwv: he seems as un- 
aware of the sex of the chorus as of 
Miss Lorimer’s (see pp. 55-67). In 610 
he proposes péver cuvodcav. Surely 
this, to use a favourite word of his own 
with regard to others’ emendations, is 
‘unnecessary. Why should not the 
‘most Homeric of poets’ use a modifi- 
cation of a Homeric phrase? In 1458 
he would read «ava 3° oiyvivat, but he 
gives no parallel for this use of «ai.. 
dé; normally the dé couples clauses, with 
«ai emphasizing the intervening word. 
In 1466 he emends to déd0pxa dacp’ 
aveddpov ov pév, ov. But such a com- 
pound (av-ev- for duc-), though common 
in Ecclesiastical Greek, seems to be un- 
exampled in Classical Greek: it is an 
* unwellcompounded’ word. 

In other plays some of his emenda- 
tions violate metre: thus Ant. 414 
adetdis od mévov breaks the rule of the 
final cretic (on O.C. 664 he dismisses 
as unnecessary Porson’s own emenda- 
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tion to keep the ‘ Porsonic pause’). In 
Ant. 466 he proposes ei 8é tov éujs, but 
this must be a misprint, for he defends 
€€ in his note. In Supp. 332 he wants 
to read ayeiwatd tot’ ovcav. In Agam. 
1019 by altering the order of zecov 
amaé he destroys the paeonic metre. 
In Phil. 1218-9 by inverting the order 
of ood and 7éXas he produces hiatus. 
In his foreword he says ‘an occa- 
sional slip is at least within the range of 
possibility.’ This is a striking example 
of litotes. I began making a list of 
misprints and other obvious errors, but 
the list. would have been too long 
for publication. Pride of place must 
be awarded to TryYANNUS, which is 
printed at the top of thirteen pages. 
But the ‘ tryant’ has many satellites in 
his court, among them ‘Sycthian ’ 
(p. 27), ‘whould’ (p. 113), ‘ cugdels’ 
(p. 117), ‘respresentative’ (p. 162). The 
lines of the plays are very frequently 
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numbered wrongly. Some notes are 
inverted, so that the emendation is 
attributed to the MSS and the error to 
the editor, e.g. on Supp. 683 ‘ Stan- 
ley’s Ew taifwyv for MSS é€ordifwv is 
a certain. correction.’ So too on Agam. 
766, Choeph. gg0, 1057, Eum. 422 (where 
76 also is written for od 70), O.T. 883. 
Some notes are hopelessly confused : 
e.g. on Eum. 598 ‘MSS wéuer schol. for 
méure (rightly)’ and O.C. 1435 ‘@avovte 
pot TeretT’. 1435 ohm Hermann, cd@v 
(MSS, Lobeck), rtedretré pot Oavovt’ 
(A rec.).’ 

It is to be hoped that in the forth- 
coming volume on Euripides the proofs 
will be read with greater care, so that the 
editor’s wide reading, industrious re- 
search and marked ingenuity will not 
be rendered so much less valuable. 





HERODOTUS 


FRITZ HELLMANN: Herodots Kroisos- 


Logos (Neue Philologische Unter- 
suchungen, 9. Heft). Pp. viii+125. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1934. Paper, 
RM. g. 


THE main thesis which emerges from 
this detailed study of the first ninety- 
four chapters of Herodotus may be 
summarized as follows. 

The idea which Herodotus uses to 
transmute the chaos of events into his- 
tory is that of the xv«cros avOpwrniov 
apnynatwy, which is stressed in the 
conversation of Solon and Croesus. 
Such a cycle of events is due not to 
caprice or accident, but to the over- 
ruling activity of the gods. Their 
activity may seem from a limited point 
of view to be merely @0ovepov te xai 
tapaxa@des, but neither in this judge- 
ment ascribed to Solon nor in the 
similar remarks of Artabanus (VII. 10e) 
can we find more than a provisional 
statement, disproved by a more com- 
prehensive survey of events, which 
extends its horizon to generations and 
centuries. The fate of Croesus is the 
inexorable working out of a destiny 
which had been foretold long before to 
Gyges (I. 13; cp. the self-justification of 


A. S. OWEN. 
Keble College, Oxford. 
ON CROESUS. 
Delphi in I.g1). So by the parenthesis 


xpiv yap Kavéatrn yevéoOar xaxds in 
I. 8 Herodotus does not mean that the 
folly of Candaules produced his ruin; 
his end, fixed by destiny, was brought 
to pass in the devious way which 
Herodotus describes, giving rise in turn 
to a tiots which was not expiated till 
the fifth generation. These destinies, 
whose fulfilment is not necessarily 
limited to the span of a single life, are 
revealed to the historian either by the 
gods in their oracles or by a special 
character in the events themselves 
which proves the divine agency behind 
them (cp. VII. 137). The divine justice 
thus revealed may defy the logical con- 
cepts and ethical ideas of the human 
mind, but will be reverently acknow- 
ledged by the true believer (p. 90). | 
In his defence of this interpretation 
and in his examination of the questions 
of detail connected with it Hellmann 
has not limited himself to the chapters 
with which he is primarily concerned, 
but has supported his views by copious 
references to other passages in Herodo- 
tus; his comments on the frequent 
‘scenes of warning’ (of which I. 71 is a 
typical example) are especially interest- 
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ing. The author’s scholarly and stimu- 
lating approach to the problems which 
he has discussed should recommend his 
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book to all students of Herodotus’ 
thought and methods. C. HIGNETT. 
Hertford College, Oxford. 





EUDOXUS AND ARISTOTLE. 


I. HEINRICH Karpp: Untersuchungen 
zur Philosophie des Eudoxos von Knidos. 
Pp. 62. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1933. 
Paper, RM. 2.50. 

2. PaAuL GoHLKE: Die Entstehung der 
aristotelischen Lehrschriften. Pp. 28. 
Berlin (Postscheckkonto 25171), 1933. 
Paper, RM. 1. 

IT is by a happy choice of subject that 

Dr. Karpp has undertaken to write on 

the philosophical views of Eudoxus of 

Cnidos. For, if the contributions of 

Eudoxus to the sciences are relatively 

well known, and well attested by the 

ancient authorities, quite the reverse is 

true of his philosophy. And yet, as a 

contemporary of Plato and Aristotle, 

‘whose problems were their problems,’ 

his position is one of unique import- 

ance. Practically the only evidence 
for the philosophy of Eudoxus is pro- 
vided by Aristotle, who, looking up 
from a criticism of the Platonists, now 
and then gives him a rapid glance. In 
order to make good use of such ma- 
terial, a writer needs both caution and 
imagination (for I need hardly add 
patience), and it is pleasant to find 
that Dr. Karpp possesses both. As a 
result, he has written a brilliant and 
absorbingly interesting little book. He 
has worked, I should mention, under 
the guidance of Professor E. Frank. 
Eudoxus, as Dr. Karpp easily shows, 
was not a philosopher with a system, 
but ‘a scientific researcher who also 
philosophized,’ making occasional pro- 
nouncements on problems which hap- 
pened to interest him. For instance, 
there is his well-known Hedonism. 
Aristotle, in treating of Pleasure, is 
always the moral philosopher, for whom 
the object of the enquiry is to ascertain 
the best life for man; whilst Eudoxus ap- 
proached the same subject as ducioroyos, 
viewing man as one animal among 
others. His Hedonism was not prac- 
tical, like that of a Callicles; it did not 
lead to the imperative ‘ Pursue pleasure 
as such’; and Eudoxus realized that it 





was not by obeying such an imperative 
that a man would in fact obtain the 
maximum of pleasure. 

Again, in elaborating his astronomical 
theory, Eudoxus spoke only in mathe- 
matical terms, and was thus in a 
happier position than Aristotle, whose 
purpose compelled him to translate the 
theory into its metaphysical equivalent. 
And whereas Aristotle was led to 
attribute wpafis xai fwn to the stars, 
Eudoxus could think of them as povddes 
raéw pev éxyovoa, auyo. S€ maytav. 
(Dr. Karpp is certainly right in seeing 
a reference here to Eudoxus.) If then 
we ask what was the philosophy epi 
Oedv xai xoopov, which a certain 
Chrysippus learnt from Eudoxus, we 
must be content with possibilities, and 
our full knowledge of his system of 
spheres is of no avail. 

The most interesting chapter in the 
book is, to my mind, that in which 
Eudoxus’s view of the Ideas is recon- 
structed. The evidence is scanty, con- 
sisting of a sentence in the Metaphysics, 
and of Alexander’s comment, in which 
are preserved three arguments (not 
more) from Aristotle’s Ilepi “Ideav. It 
appears from this that Eudoxus was a 
heretical adherent of the Ideal Theory, 
who suggested a novel and rather 
scandalous way out of the difficulties 
raised in the Parmenides. The Ideas, 
he thought, without being any the less 
universals, were immanent in sensible 
things. He thus differed both from the 
early materialists and from Aristotle ; 
from the former in postulating any 
Ideas at all, and from the latter in 
assigning real existence to the Universal. 
His peculiarity consisted ‘ neither in the 
belief that the source of being is im- 
manent, nor in the belief in Ideas, but 
in the novel combination of both these 
beliefs.’ This is why Aristotle couples 
him with Anaxagoras; for Anaxagoras 
held that everything, including subse- 
quent qualitative differences, was inherent 
in an original mixture. 
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Dr. Gohlke’s pamphlet on the com- 
position of Aristotle’s treatises is tersely 
expressed, and contains far more than 
its extent would suggest. The author’s 
aim is to assign an order of composition 
to the treatises or to their component 
parts; and he seems to think he has 
done this for good and all. But he is 
not likely to convince anyone else by 
the few arguments set out in this 
pamphlet, and indeed to a reader who 
starts without supplementary knowledge 
of Dr. Gohlke’s views, the way in which 
certain lines are fastened upon as ‘ later 
additions’ seems to border on crude 
guesswork. 

Let me take the single case of the 
physical works. It is a problem al- 
ready debated by the Greek commen- 
tators, in what sense the Unmoved 
Mover imparts motion to the aether 
and the sublunary physical elements, 
if these already have in themselves ‘a 
principle of motion and rest.’ Is it 
fair to ignore all this, and to assume 
that the de Caelo can be accurately 
divided into strata by means of von 
Arnim’s conclusions about the lateness 
of the doctrine of the Unmoved Mover ? 
‘Either,’ says Dr. Gohlke, ‘the stars 
move in a circle because the supreme 
ruler wills it, or because they are com- 
posed of a matter whose nature is ex- 
pressed in such movement.’ Accord- 
ingly in the de Caelo ‘ Books 1-3 belong 
to the older stratum. ... In Book 1 
the most important later additions are 


277b 29-278b 9, and the conclusion of 
the book from 280a 23 onwards. In 
Book 2 the older theory as to the 
movement of the fixed stars had to be 
changed. Here the passages referring 
to the Unmoved Mover were inserted 
afterwards; but, to make room for 
them, other passages must have been 
cancelled which implied that the fixed 
stars moved because they were aether. 

In Book 3 we again have the 
express statement that the First Mover 
must necessarily set itself in motion, 
which excludes the doctrine of an Un- 
moved Mover.’ I quote this because 
it is typical. As to Book 3, the refe- 
rence is presumably to 300b 21, where 
Aristotle is not stating his own view at 
all, but expounding the Timaeus! In 
his treatment of the logical works, Dr. 
Gohlke seems to me to reach much 
sounder conclusions. He argues con- 
vincingly for the view that the Categories 
is a youthful work of Aristotle, and 
against the rival hypothesis that it is 
by a later Peripatetic. What student 
could have been responsible for such 
bold alterations in, or omissions of, 
parts of the standard doctrine of the 
school? The Categories, however, is 
not meant to serve as an introduction 
to the Organon. It was the germ of 
the whole Aristotelian logic; and its 
conclusions were not afterwards used 
because Aristotle had progressed beyond 
them. D. J. ALLAN. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 





AN ITALIAN COMMENTARY ON THE DE CORONA. 


PrERO TREVES: Demostene. L’Orazione 
per la Corona. Introduzione e Com- 
mento. Pp. 258. Milan: Signorelli, 
1933. Paper, L. ro. 

THE editor is the author of a very 

interesting study of Demosthenes which 

was recently reviewed in these columns 

(Vol. XLVII, p. 149). The text of this 

edition is that of Fuhr (Teubner, ed. 

mai. 1914), and there are no textual 
notes ; the documents included in the 
original are omitted, and the reasons 
for regarding each as spurious are 
given. In the Introduction the char- 
acter and significance of the legal pro- 
cess are well explained, the essential 


points in the respective policies of 
Aeschines and Demosthenes are care- 
fully brought out, there is a good com- 
parison of Demosthenes with Isocrates, 
and the leading ideas of the speech are 
made thoroughly clear. The Com- 
mentary is much more concerned with 
the political, legal and historical aspects 
of the speech than with the linguistic, 
and the editor takes great pains to 
draw out the precise significance from 
these points of view of each phrase— 
in some sections, of each word—follow- 
ing the argument very minutely step by 
step. The fact that the language of 
Demosthenes will really stand such 
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minute exposition, and that the reasons 
for his choice of single words can be 
thus elucidated with a great measure of 
success, confirms the tradition of the 
care with which the orator composed 
his speeches. As might be expected, 
the editor sometimes goes too far in 
his desire to throw a special light upon 
every detail of language, and his ex- 
planations may appear far-fetched or 
fanciful, as e.g. in his comments on 
gavivat in § 71 (and elsewhere), caOjro 
in § 179 and mrerreipatar in § 253. These 
words are used, not with any special 
colour, but because they were the 
natural words to use in any case. What 
others could the speaker have used? 
And there are other instances. But in 
general the Commentary shows in this 
aspect not only untiring industry but 
sound insight. Unhappily it is not 
nearly so free as it should be from mis- 
takes in translation and from careless- 
ness in regard to elementary matters of 
grammar. Thus in § 28 mempaxévas 
appears to be connected with mpdcco, 
in § 35 OopvBetcOaz is translated as if it 
were OopuBeiv, and in § 61 wAeovéxrnwa 
as if it were mAcoveFia. In § 67 there 
is an amazing note in which 7@ AoiT@ 
is treated as if it were To Nou7rov, and 
o@pa (apparently) as masculine. Ina 
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note on § 131 it seems that the editor 
is unfamiliar with the idiomatic use of 
ovxy Gras. In § 195 To tpoBarécbar 
Tv mow is translated as if it were 
T@ TpoBddrreww TH Tore. In § 204 
émitartowévors could not possibly be 
masculine. In § 232 mapa tovto is 
given the wrong sense (‘contrary to,’ 
instead of ‘because of’). In § 298 
émayyeAt@v seems to be mistaken for 
eicayyedtav, and péyeOos certainly can- 
not mean ‘ frequency.” Among other 
mistranslations of words and phrases I 
have noticed those of éAoyifounv (§ 113), 
érax Geis (§ 127), ets ovdév (§ 219), Kevas 
xapity xapitas (§ 239), which is ren- 
dered ‘sei sollicito di vana sollicitu- 
dine,’ Papvatovovs (§ 262), tmerte 
(§ 315); and bmdpyew is frequently 
treated as if it were merely the equiva- 
lent of etvav. If the editor had had his 
book revised by a scholar thoroughly 
equipped on the linguistic and gram- 
matical side, or had compared it care- 
fully with any good translation, what 
is in any case an interesting and in 
some ways an original work might 
have been much more trustworthy. 
There are many misprints, especially in 
Greek words. 
A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 
University of Sheffield. 


OLYNTHIAN TERRACOTTAS. 


Davip M. Ropinson: Excavations at 
Olynthus. Part VII. The Terracottas 
of Olynthus found in 1931. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press (London: Mil- 
ford), 1933. Pp. xii+112; 3 illus- 
trations in colour, 61 in half-tone. 
Cloth, 45s. 

In his second campaign at Olynthus in 

1931 Professor Robinson found mostly in 

the houses and shops and in the tombs 

over four hundred terracottas, and in this 
volume he illustrates and describes them 
with brief comments. The terracottas 
themselves, with few exceptions such as 
the archaic masks and the three which 
are honoured with coloured plates, are 
of minor artistic interest. Archaeolo- 
gically some, such as the plastic vases 
and the late figurines which would nor- 
mally have been dated as Hellenistic, 
are undoubtedly interesting. As regards 


the Hellenistic types the author finds 
no reason to change his belief that they 
also all date before August 348 B.c., for 
relying on the evidence of the coins and 
vases that he has excavated he scouts 
the idea that Olynthus was ever rein- 
habited after its capture and destruction 
by Philip. There is a short introduction 
of sixteen pages, and the rest of the 
volume is occupied by a catalogue of 
the 411 terracottas found. These like 
the 422 discovered in 1928 are, un- 
luckily, also numbered from I upwards, 
and this duplication may cause con- 
fusion. The author, who has a wide 
acquaintance with the literature and 
with museums, quotes many parallels, 
and he has done well to make this new 
material available so soon after the ex- 
cavations. Criticism therefore of this 
catalogue might seem ingratitude, but 
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there are a few details where it might 
have been improved. The half-tone 
plates are not all of good quality, but in 
view of the difficulty of olictegriphing 
terracottas at an excavation are not 
bad. It would, however, have been 
better to reduce those on the same 
block to one uniform scale, and the 
blocking out of the backgrounds is not 
too happy. Of the three coloured plates 
No. II is the best. In the text refer- 
ences to unpublished dissertations do 
not seem very useful, and it would be 
more convenient if the museum num- 
bers of objects cited in other museums 
were given regularly. Archaeological 
nicknames, though convenient, are not 
necessarily intelligible to all readers. 
It is good news that a special volume 
on the cemeteries of Olynthus is pro- 
mised, for this it is to be hoped will give 
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the archaeological context of the 181 
terracottas from them. Indeed, since 
the object of an excavation ought to be 
the collection of fresh archaeological 
information, the issue of a catalogue 
such as this before the observed facts of 
the excavation have been published is 
practically equivalent to publishing 
notes upon a newly found text of some 
ancient author before publication of the 
text itself. Orphan terracottas of acom- 
monplace character by themselves add 
little to our knowledge. In the present 
case practically nothing is known about 
these terracottas except that they were 
excavated at Olynthus, for the excavator 
has not yet given us the archaeological 
context wherein their value really lies. 
A. J. B. WaAcE. 


Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. 





EXTREMVM HVNC LABOREM. 


R. S. Conway: Ancient Italy and 
Modern Religion; being the Hibbert 
Lectures for 1932. Pp. ix+150; 
27 illustrations on 15 plates. Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1933. 
Cloth, 1os. 6d. net. 

A VoLUME of this kind is perhaps the 
most difficult of all to review. If the 
critic praises it, he must ask himself 
whether he may not incur the suspicion 
of writing a panegyric on the author, 
not a considered judgement of the work; 
while to find fault with its defects is a 
thankless business, since he who might 
answer the objections is silent for ever. 
Professor Conway corrected the proofs 
of his Hibbert Lectures but a little 
while before his death, in the last weeks 
of a period during which, while nomin- 
ally retired, he continued to write and 
to lecture. 

Putting aside, so far as may be, the 
authorship of the work, and looking at it 
as though it were anonymous, the 
reviewer is of opinion that most of the 
matter contained in these six lectures 
would have made a better showing if 
the requirement of the Hibbert Trust, 
that what is said must have some bear- 
ing on the history of Christianity, had 
not been in force. It is true that no 
European religious movements can be 

NO. CCCLI, VOL, XLVIII. 


wholly without repercussions of some 
kind in those that follow, and no doubt 
Italian Christianity at least would be 
different if the religions of pre-Christian 
days had been other than they were. 
Yet the connection is often too faint to 
be adequately traced in short discourses 
like these, and as a result the conclud- 
ing remarks, for example, of the first 
lecture are very far-fetched and savour 
too much of an attempt to bring the 
subject somehow into line with the 
avowed object of the Trust. In itself, 
the lecture (on Pictures of Pre-Roman 
Religion) is excellent, popular and 
easily understood without being in- 
accurate. It takes its examples from 
the Iguvine Tablets and from the cult 
of Rehtia; and on such a theme the 
mastery of Italic philology which Con- 
way possessed has full play. The 
second, Orpheus in Italy, deals with 
familiar matter, the tablets from Thu- 
rioi and Petelia, and then the Somnium 
Scipionis, the Culex (which is, oddly 
enough, spoken of as Vergilian) and 
the Sixth Aeneid,—works whose con- 
nection with Orphism is hardly a thing 
to be assumed. The third lecture 
treats of The Etruscan influence on 
Roman beliefs, stressing especially harus- 
picy and the gloomier side of eschato- 
I 
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logy. That the Etruscan conceptions 
of deity had, as the concluding para- 
graph suggests, any ponderable influ- 
ence on the ‘forensic’ theory of the 
Atonement is not a very happy hypo- 
thesis. The fourth, Breaking through 
the maze, deals pleasantly with Vergil’s 
religious views, and especially his atti- 
tude towards the conventional gods. 
The next, Modern problems in the eyes of 
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an Augustan poet, is excellent when it 
interprets the Fourth Aeneid, less so 
when it tries to fit Vergilian thought 
to modern ideas concerning nationalism. 
The last chapter, The Road to Christmas, 
deals with the origin both of the fes- 
tival and of its spirit; both parts are 
pleasant reading, neither contains any- 
thing very new. H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 





THE CULTURE OF THE TIME OF CICERO. 


WILHELM Kroii: Die Kultur der 
Ciceronischen Zeit. II. Religion, 
Gesellschaft, Bildung, Kunst. Mit 
einem Beitrag von REINHARD HER- 
BIG. (Das Erbe der Alten, 2. Reihe, 
Heft xxiii.) Pp. vit193; 4 pages of 
illustrations. Leipzig: Dieterich, 
1933. Paper, M. 7.20 (bound, 8). 

THE first part of this work was noticed 

in C.R. xlvii, No. 5, November 1933. 

This second part adds eight chapters, 

of which seven are by Professor Kroll. 

They concern Religion; Women; Love 

in various aspects; Social Usages ; 

Slaves and Freedmen; Feeling and 

Sentiment ; Greek Influence at Rome. 

A final chapter, on Art, is contributed 

by Herr Herbig. The opening chapter 

emphasizes a grasp of Roman religion 
as a sine qua non towards understand- 
ing Roman life: logically, then, it is 
made the longest in this part. As in 
the previous volume, there is thoroughly 
clear presentation and documentation 
of material facts, references to ancient 
passages and modern authorities being 

given in the Anmerkungen, pp. 151-187. 

The index is useful, though not ex- 

haustive: e.g. s.v. ‘Lucilius’ a third 

reference might have called attention 
to the interesting point recorded on 

p- 52 ; and even ‘ die sogenannte Turia,’ 

mentioned pp. 27, 105, 110, deserves 

inclusion. 

To a large extent the instances are 
allowed to tell their own tale with a 
matter-of-fact seriousness worthy of the 
Roman gravitas. But sometimes in an 
English reader’s mind there may arise 
the wish for a lighter touch in dealing 
with certain aspects of Roman society. 
The lighter touch may be the truer one 
for some of the appearances which a 





Caelius, a Clodia or a Cytheris made 
on the social stage, because the butter- 
flies of fashion may easily be crushed 
under what Goethe called in another 
connexion ‘eine furchtbare Realitat.’ 
Though the urbana dicacitas is men- 
tioned, some readers might scarcely 
guess that Romans could joke, or 
believe that it was once said of Cicero 
‘What a witty consul we have!’ or 
that Caesar encouraged friends of his 
own to pass on to him the latest bons 
mots by Cicero. 

It was a good idea to include the 
chapter on Art, with four illustrative 
plates. The progress of architecture, 
portraiture, and decorative painting 
during the period is well summarized. 
The author very judiciously makes it 
clear that in the blend of two worlds, 
the Roman and the Greek, it was not 
a case of absolute triumph of Greek 
art on Roman soil any more than 
Roman literature was just Greek litera- 
ture transplanted. German books on 
Latin literature at one time used 
largely to underestimate the moulding 
elements of national Roman tradition 
and the individual genius of a Roman 
author. Prominent in the reaction 
against that doctrine were English 
works, as Professor Enk of Groningen 
points out in his Handboek der latijnsche 
Letterkunde. Herr Herbig in the realm 
of art keeps the Roman element con- 
stantly in view. Does it, however, 
help much to be told that simple 
Roman themes ripened ‘for masterly 
performance on the great polyphonous 
organ of world-art ’ (zum virtuosen Vor- 
trag auf der grossen polyphonen Orgel der 
Weltkunst)? It is difficult to receive 
with due solemnity some of the more 
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cumbrous sentences abounding in ab- 
stractions. One on p. 136 is fourteen 
lines long, and suggests the question 


whether art can be applied to the prose 


sentence in all languages. 
J. Wicut DuFF. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


SOME NEW TEXTS OF CICERO. 


M.Tulli Ciceronis scripta quae manserunt 
omnia. Vol. VI, 1. Oratio de Im- 
perio Cn. Pompei: recognouit P. 
REIS; orationes pro A. Cluentio, de 
Lege Agraria, pro C. Rabirio per- 
duellionts reo: recognouit L. FRUECH- 
TEL. Pp. xiv+247. Vol. VI, 2. 
Orationes in L. Catilinam IV, pro 
Archia poeta: recognouit P. REIs; 
ovationes pro L. Murena, pro Sulla: 
recognoult H. KasTEN; oratio pro L. 
Flacco: recognouit L. FRUECHTEL. 
Pp. xxx+256. (Bibliotheca Scrip- 
torum Graecorum et Romanorum 
Teubneriana.) Leipzig: Teubner, 
1933. Paper, RM. 8 and 8.40 (bound, 
g.20 and 9.60). 

Cicéron: Traité du Destin. Texte établi 
et traduit par A. Yon. Pp. Ixiv+ 
72. (Collection des Universités de 
France.) Paris: ‘ Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1933- Paper, 12 frs. 

Mor_E than fifty times, not counting 

places where one of the editions is 

silent, the apparatus criticus of the new 

Teubner volume contradicts that of the 

Oxford text. In some places, as at 

Clu. 69, where the Teubner editor gives 

possit as the MS. reading and posset as 

Ernesti’s conjecture, while the Oxford 

text has posset with no note, and at 

Fil. 41, where the Teubner editor says 

nostros (sic !), we may reasonably trust 

him. But at others it seems more 
probable that Clark is right. For 
example, at Imp. Cn. Pomp. 3 Clark, 





1 Caution seems necessary in using Mr. 
T. B. L. Webster's work. For example, is 
cuicuimodi really the reading of V at F7?. 4o, 
and not, as Clark and Fruechtel say, a conjec- 
ture of Schuetz? In the Cusan excerpts Mr. 
Webster differs from Fruechtel in giving as the 
MS. reading westro testimonio, no tudices after 
uirt (uirtutem Halm), no atgue honestissimae 
after amplissimae, and iudicio. Iudicio is given 
by Fruechtel as Klein’s conjecture for ¢udicium. 
Will Mr. Webster have us believe that Klein 
had zudicio before him? What with Fruechtel 
is frag. 17 is not given by Mr. Webster. 


Pro Roscio, etc., p. xiv, emphatically 
says that H. omits mihi after in primis, 
not after imsolita, as Reis now asserts ; 
at 24 Clark says se is dotted out in H; 
at Leg. Agr. II. 59 Clark gives Iubae as 
having no MS. authority. There re- 
main a number of places where the 
reader of the two editions cannot tell 
which gives the truth. 

Reis assigns Ox. Pap. 1097 to the 
second or third century without any 
indication that others assign it to the 
fourth or fifth. In the sigla for Imp. 
Cn. Pomp. Harl. 2682 and Coloniensis 
Hittorpianus appear as two different 
MSS. in spite of, and without any 
reference to, Clark, A necdota Oxoniensia, 
VII, pp. v ff. Fruechtel wrongly calls 
the Laurentian MS. of Rab. Lauren- 
tianus plut. XLVII. 26 instead of 
XLVIII. 26. 

Though Clark’s apparatus gives some 
information not to be found in the 
Teubner edition, the Teubner editors © 
give a fuller apparatus, and there are 
even readings in the text not recorded 
by Clark. Besides this greater fulness 
in the report of MSS. the new edition 
is valuable for its bibliographical refer- 
ences and parallels and above all for its 
citation of testimonia, to which much 
attention has been given. At Clu. 143 
it should certainly have been men- 
tioned that Quint. V. 13. 47 has not 
dixisti, but dixti (dixti or dixt codd.), a 
reading which might well have been 
adopted. At Caec. 82 the true reading 
dixtt is recovered from Quint. IX. 3. 22. 
Pains have been taken to assign con- 
jectures to those to whom they belong, 
but at Mur. 42 accusatorum is assigned 
to Clark, though Clark himself attrib- 
utes it to Novak. At Clu. 107 illa, 
assigned by Clark to Torrentius, is 
now unexpectedly given to Madvig. 
There is inconsistency in the quotation 
of recentiores. For example, at Rad. 3 
iudicare is the reading of k, but is given 
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only as a conjecture; in the following 
section misi is the reading of k and is 
given as having MS. authority. 

As examples of good readings adopted 
may be picked out Leg. Agr. II. 61 
praecipue, Cat. I. 22 conligas, 24 sacra- 
rium scelerum, Fl. 30 no insertion of 
populi Romani. On the other hand it 
is matter for surprise and regret that at 
Leg. Agr. III. 3 Madvig’s conjecture is 
not admitted to the text, and at II. 71 
pestilentiae finibus can hardly be right. 
Probably the text more often than not 
differs from the Oxford text for the 
better, and the edition is one for which 
to be grateful even if it does not deserve 
complete confidence. 

It is awkward that much which 
should appear in the apparatus is given 
as addenda or corrigenda in the prefaces. 
In addition misprints occur in the text 
as follows: Imp. Cn. Pomp. 15 pecuae 
for pecua, Clu. 55 actum for factum, Leg. 
Agr. III. 11 se clam for si clam, Mur. 18 
Ostiensiem for Ostiensem, 25 pauct, 27 
tutorem for tutorum. At Arch. 8 the 
critical note on the first line of p. 169 
belongs to line 30 of the previous page. 
On p. xxvii of pt. 2 14 should be 44, 
on p. 208 V should be IV and 1559 
should be 1859. There are other faults 
in pt. I on pp. 6 and 215. 

Mr. Yon’s work is very welcome. 
He bases his text on A, for which 
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he has used the facsimile, and on B 
and V, for which he depends on Baiter 
and Schenkl in Christ’s edition. The 
variations from C. F. W. Miiller’s text 
are as follows: 5 [aut] naufragum, 7 
aliis pituitosos (Miiller has esse pituttosos, 
but neither editor gives a note), 12 
(middle) is in mart, 17 appareat, 19 certe 
casurum, 27 uera esset |uera est haec 
enuntiatio|, 30 fatum est, 34 ducatur, 35 
aegro, 44 no obelus and neque kept after 
positam, 45 tllae. The note at 12 ‘is 
om. AV’ leaves the reader in doubt 
whether the omission occurs twice, or 
only once, and, if so, where. 

The full introduction and notes do 
not lend themselves to brief discussion. 
It can only be said that they are a 
model of clearness and that Mr. Yon 
is thoroughly master of his subject, so 
that his work admirably satisfies the 
need of a critical and explanatory 
edition of the De Fato. Abundant 
bibliographical references are given. 
On p. ix, 1785 should be 1795; on 
p. xvi, p. 614 suiv. should be pp. 37- 
65; and at the end of note 1 add 235 
1932, pp. 1-98; on p. lviii, 1928 should 
be 1918. Misprints are few. Two 
only are worth mentioning: p. 38 
trahibus for trabibus, p. v moocgovodpmev 
for mpochwvotperv. 

G. B. A. FLETCHER. 

University of Liverpool. 


BUTLER AND BARBER’S PROPERTIUS. 


The elegies of Propertius edited with an 
introduction and commentary by H. E. 
BUTLER and E. A. BARBER. Pp. 
Ixxxiv+407. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1933. Cloth, 18s. 

PROPERTIUS certainly and urgently 

needs a new commentary; but this 

commentary has not that novelty of 
which his need is most extreme. The 
text on which it is written is better of 
course than Phillimore’s, and better too 
than either Mr Rothstein’s or Mr 
Hosius’s; and the commentary itself, 
though it too often leaves the reader in 
the lurch, is the most useful and in- 
formative yet put together. To call it 
the most judicious is neither high praise 
nor praise which can be unreservedly 
given, for the editors’ dependence on 





Mr Rothstein is excessive and unfortu- 
nate, and yet does not prevent them 
from deserting him in a number of 
places where he deserved to be followed. 
The best and most unusual feature of 
their work is the exposition of inco- 
herencies caused by dislocations in the 
text. But they were not obliged to edit 
Propertius unless they had ambition and 
capacity for something more than they 
have attempted, and were prepared to 
face the effort of severe and resolute 
aoxnow. A new edition ought to raise 
itself high above the level of intelligence, 
attention, and scholarship to which we 
have been accustomed. One of the 
blackest marks against the poet’s inter- 
preters is their almost unanimous belief 
that uwerum in II 5 1 means ‘true’, 
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which renders the whole poem shame- 
ful and ridiculous: Messrs Butler and 
Barber translate as usual and betray no 
disquietude. My space is limited, and 
I must not illustrate this theme by 
examples which would involve arguing 
at length ; so I confine comment in the 
main to notes in which they show that 
they are not good enough grammarians. 

I 22 g ‘ The dative, supposito campo, 
may equally well depend on proxima or 
contingens’. If dative it were, which 
there is no need to suppose, it could not 
depend on contingens. 

II 8 .10 (p. 166) Thebae steterant. 
‘ Here steterant by itself might stand as 
a preterite, but coming between cecidere 
and fuit must be changed to steterunt’. 
It could not anyhow stand asa preterite, 
for the sense must be ‘Thebes is 
down’. 

Il g 7 wisura et quamuis numquam 
spevaret Vlixem. ‘uisura. Sc. esse. For 
this Greek use of nom. and infin. cp. 
III 6 40 [tuvabo integer esse]; Cat. IV 2 
[att fuisse celerrimus| &c.’ These ex- 
amples, where an infin. in oratio obliqua 
is accompanied by an epithet in the 
nom. instead of an epithet in the acc. 
with a reflexive pronoun, are quoted to 
defend a reading where there is no 
epithet, no infin. (till the edd. supply 
one) and no oratio obliqua. «tsura 
speraret will be Latin when éArifo 
ovopevos is Greek. 

II 18 9-14 ‘quam prius =priusquam. 
Cp. Tib. IV 7 8 ne legat id nemo quam 
meus ante uelim’. This note appeared 
in Mr Butler’s ed. of 1905: in C.R. 
XIX pp. 318 f. I tried to sharpen his 
discrimination, but in vain; and I pre- 
sume that to Madvig’s enquiry (Cic. de 
fin. pp. 771 f.) ‘ quis non intellegit guam 
pottus pro pottus quam non modo ab usu 
sermonis sed ab intima eius natura 
abhorrere?’ he and his colleague can 
answer ‘ nos’. 

II 19 5 f. nulla neque ante tuas orietur 
vixa fenestras | nec tibi clamatae somnus 
amarus erit. ‘nulla neque. A double 
negative, common in colloquial Latin, 
substituted for the more correct neque 
ulla; cp. III 13 23 nulla puella | nec fida 
Euadne nec pia Penelope; Virg. E. V 25 
nulla nec amnem | libauit quadrupes ; 
Tib. IV 7 8 ne legat id nemo’. Do they 
think that wla would be correct in 


III 13 23? and why have they mutilated 
the passage of Virgil? Thereis nothing 
colloquial or incorrect in either; their 
Latinity is that of Cicero and Livy, 
abundantly illustrated by Hand Turs. 1V 
pp. 131 f. Mr Rothstein’s note might 
have dispelled this fog. 

II 20 31 ‘It is tempting to read adque 
tecur’. No poet is known to have 
attached gue to this preposition. 

II 26 2g f. sew mare per longum mea 
cogitet ive puella, | hanc sequar et fidos una 
aget aura duos. ‘cogitet ... sequar 
. . . aget. The futures express certainty 
as compared with the doubt expressed 
by the subjunctive in the sew clause’. 
Think: how can an apodosis express 
certainty if the protasis which condi- 
tions it expresses doubt? Certainty 
and uncertainty are notions which 
belong to another world than the forms 
of the conditional sentence. 

II 33 2 ‘est operata. ‘‘ Has offered 
sacrifice”’. She had not; and operatus 
is not a past participle but an adjective 
formed from opera: the verb is later than 
Propertius. 

II 34 21 una tamen causa est, cur 
crimina tanta remitto. ‘ For the indic. in 
indirect question after cur, see’ etc. 
There is no question: cur is relative. 
Of this very common use, distinguished 
by Priscian, the thes. ling. Lat. knows 
only six examples: it jumbles up dozens 
among interrogatives. 

II 34 31 ‘For the rare use of sattus 
with a verb other than sum cp. Varr. 
R.R. 12 26 satius dicas’. Not a clear 
way of saying that they are among those 
who imagine that this adjective is here 
an adverb. 

III 6 21 tlle potest nullo miseram me 
linguere facto. ‘Abl. abs. “ Though 
nothing has been done”; i.e. either sine 
causa or ve infecta (“without any act 
of love”). nullo=nihilo’. It means 
nullum ob factum meum: Lachmann 
devoted a note to the idiom at Lucr. I 

2. 
III 9g 34 Maecenatis erunt uera tropaea 
fides. ‘The verb is attracted into the 
number of the predicate; cp. II 14 24; 
16 46; IV 114; 9 20°. Thisconstruc- 
tion is nérmal, nothing to write a note 
about, and they write none at IV 3 5 f. 
(their note at II 14 24 passes over a 
more noteworthy point). Propertius 
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has only one clear instance of the 
opposite construction, IV 1 10, where 
the order of words necessitates it; for 
IV 4 13 is ambiguous, while in III 
13 27 f. the reading erat is required, not 
by grammar, but by literary form, and 
the construction is munus erat dare 
cydonia. 

III 22 3 Dindymus ‘ yields good sense, 
Dindymus being a hill above Cyzicus’. 
So I have often read in modern books, 
but never in any ancient; and they cite 
only passages where this form is not 
found. 

IV 5 14 sua nocturno fallere terga lupo. 
‘For this use of fallo (*‘ conceal”) there 
seems no exact parallel; the nearest 
being perhaps Virg. A. I 684 tu faciem 
tllius . . . falle dolo, where it means 
“‘counterfeit’’’. Research has here 
gone no further than Lewis and Short’s 
dictionary : I collected parallelsin C.R. 
1g0o p. 259 and at Manil. I 240 (includ- 
ing Prop. III 14 5, which they misunder- 
stand), and others are now to be found 
in thes. ling. Lat. VI 2 p. 187 69 ff., 
though the thes. puts Prop. IV 5 14 in 
a wrong place (p. 185 16 f.) and under a 
false heading, together with Ouid. 
fast. V 680, which it misinterprets even 
worse. 

IV 6 63 f. illa petit Nilum cumba male 
nixa fugact, | hocunum,tusso non moritura 
die. ‘hoc unum, in apposition with the 
words that follow’. «unum is precluded 
from such use by its meaning and 
demonstrative pronouns by the nature 
of language. How to extract from the 
text any such sense as translators find 
there, hoc unum lucratura, ut tusso die non 
moriatur, I cannot tell them; but this is 
not the way. 

IV 10 31 Vetus. ‘The dactyl is pre- 
ferable in sound [to Vezens], and Veza is 
found as a proper name in Hor. Epod. 
V 29’. The proper name is a trochee : 
the adj. recurs in G.L.K. VI p. 563 6. 

Sometimes silence tells a tale. II 
25 29 no note on tamen, which the 
ordinary inattentive reader is sure to 
misunderstand as Phillimore and Mr 
Butler himself did in their translations. 
III 13 33 no note on furtiua: does Mr 
Butler still construe it with antra, like 
the thes. ling. Lat.? IV 1 71 quo ruis 
imprudens, uage, dicere fata, Properti? no 
note on the construction, which was 


explained by Lachmann, though trans- 
lators still tranquilly render guo ruis 
dicere. 

It must already be doubtful whether 
these editors are competent to pro- 
nounce, so often as they do, that this or 
that ‘presents no real difficulty’ and 
that this or that is ‘impossible’. Out 
of much acrimonious comment invited 
by their notes on matters other than 
grammatical I set down a little. 

II 1 6 hoc totum e Coa ueste uolumen 
erit. ‘hoc. ‘ This” as opposed to other 
volumina’. That is just the absurdity 
which forced Lachmann to interpret 
the word otherwise and has provoked so 
many conjectures. Equally cynical are 
the translations of II 29 27 hinc and 
IV 3 49 aperto in contuge. 

II 15 25-6 ‘ The repetition of dies at 
the end of the line in 24 and 26 points 
to the displacement of 25-6’. There 
are seven more such repetitions in 
Propertius, one of which, III 24 2-4, 
evokes a similar note. At IV 6 36 
lyrae is said to be ‘impossible follow- 
ing so soon after lyrae at the end 
of 32’. 

II 20 15 ossa ttbi iuro per matris et ossa 
parentis. ‘ parentis. His father had died 
while he was very young; cp. IV 1 
127’. Is that all? do they expect to 
have no reader whom the word parens 
will astonish, as it astonished even 
Hertzberg ? 

III 22 25 Albanus lacus et socia 
Nemorensis ab unda. This conjecture is 
defended by the statement ‘they are 
both fed by the springs running down 
the Alban mount’. No springs run 
down the Alban mount into either: 
their springs are subterranean, and no 
doubt it will now be said that this is 
what socia means. 

IV 6 21 altera classis erat Teucro 
damnata Quirino. ‘‘* Given over for 
destruction to the Trojan Quirinus’’. 
The name Quirinus . . . is here trans- 
ferred to Augustus’. Will this crazy 
notion of Passerat’s never be packed off 
to limbo? An editor who pretends that 
Quirinus does not mean Quirinus is in 
decency bound to allege a reason why. 
‘Antonii classis et Cleopatrae arma 
diuo Quirino ab Augusti partibus stanti 
damnata erant ... contra Augustus 
habet postea plena Iouis omine uela’ 
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Lachmann. The dat. is of the agent, 
as also in Hor. carm. III 3 22 f. and Sil. 
IV 229. 

IV 7 69 mortis lacrimis uitae sanamus 
amores. ‘Tears shed in death heal the 
wounds dealt by life’. Apparently it is 
hoped that the audacity of the mistrans- 
lation—or is it a translation of Mark- 
land’s amara?—will take the reader’s 
breath away and leave him too faint to 
notice that sanamus amores is meaning- 
less of Andromeda and Hypermestra 
and false of Cynthia. 

IV 7 81 ramosis Anio qua pomifer 
incubat aruis. In a reader who is 
affected by this choice of epithets as 
Broukhusius and Bentley and Lach- 
mann were the note which the edd. 
have borrowed from Mr Rothstein will 
create so strong a feeling of intellectual 
superiority as cannot be good for him. 
It shows that they have not even begun 
to apprehend his difficulties. 

IV 9 59 f. di tibi dent alios fontes : 
haec lympha puellis | auia secreti limttis 
una fit. ‘una in contrast with alios’. 
Unless they had shut their eyes for the 
sake of the MSS it would not escape 
them that the word in contrast with 


OLD AND NEW 


Conversion: The Old and the New in 
Religion from Alexander the Great to 
Augustine of Hippo. By A. D. Nock. 
Pp. xii+309. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1933. Cloth, 15s. 

THIS study of religious movements in 

the Graeco-Roman world after the 

death of Alexander is the outcome of 
two courses of lectures delivered in 

Dublin and Harvard respectively. Of 

Professor Nock’s erudition no reader of 

the C.R. will require to be assured. 

There is pleasant evidence of it in the 

book in the easy employment of un- 

hackneyed illustrations to his points. 

While it is inevitable that some old 

favourites should appear, for too often 

they are the only evidence we have, 
it is delightfully refreshing to find the 
evidence of an inscription or a quota- 
tion from the Hermetic writings taking 
the place of some now somewhat 
familiar ensample. It is further the 
merit of the book that it is only by its 


alios is haec; and a priestess ought not 
to tell a lie just for contrast. 

Where it is a question between N and 
the other MSS impartiality is of course 
impossible. II 13 58 gui (N) is preferred 
to quid (cett.), though the only Augustan 
poet to use that adverb is Horace in his 
hexameters, and though N_ corrupts 
quid to qui at IV rx 86. III 14 19 
‘There is little or nothing to choose 
between capere arma [N] and armata in 
point of . . . probability. The loss of 
capere might result in the expansion of 
arma to armata, while alternatively the 
loss of -ta [before ca- or pa-] might 
cause the interpolation of capere’. So 
easily do they distract their own atten- 
tion from the crucial question how the 
loss of capere took place. ? 


A. E. HousMANn. 





1 Reviewing Mr Butler’s earlier edition in 
C.R. 1905 p. 317 I ought not to have blamed 
him for rendering I 11 11 ‘¢emuz unda’ as 
‘shallow’, a sense established for instance by 
Ouid. met. VIII 559 and Quint. zas¢. XII 2 11 ; 
though the sense found in Verg. g. IV 4I0, 
Ouid. met. VI 351, Manil. I 161 is equally 
appropriate. 


IN RELIGION. 


sureness of touch and its freshness of 
illustration that the erudition behind it 
is betrayed. There are no footnotes, 
though there are some very useful refer- 
ences at the end. 

Naturally it is a very good and 
stimulating book which opens many 
trains of thought. Inevitably there are 
a number of statements which rouse the 
attention of a reader who is looking for 
faults to find. Nearly all of them on 
reflection are true in their context, 
i.e. they are just for the general pur- 
poses of the particular argument. Per- 
haps the least fortunate thing about 
the book is the title, for, as Professor 
Nock is concerned to point out, our 
conception of conversion applies only 
to Christianity and to philosophy ; 
though here again one can see what he 
had in mind when he selected the title, 
and it is not easy to suggest a better. 

His topic is the changed religious 
orientation of the world of universalism 
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and individualism which succeeded 
Alexander’s conquests from the social 
and civic religious outlook of the city- 
state. In the earlier period there is 
the phenomenon of Orphism, which, as 
he rightly says, did not succeed in build- 
ing a Church. On the other hand the 
influence of Orphic thought was very 
far-reaching. Had Orphism never 
been, would it have proved true that 
Graeco-Roman _ philosophy, unlike 
Graeco-Roman cults, offered in a real 
sense the possibility of conversion ? 
From Pindar onwards no Greek thinker 
on religious problems, whatever his 
view of the lower class of Orphic prac- 
titioners, is uninfluenced by Orphic 
doctrine. 

In the Hellenistic period, in which 
Professor Nock studies the interaction 
of East and West in religious ideas 
and the social factors which caused or 
assisted the propagation of particular 
forms of worship, he makes a very good 
point in his distinction between ‘ ad- 
hesion’ and ‘conversion.’ An ad- 
mirable point too, which we are all 
liable to forget, is the emphasizing that 
the mystery cults were in the main 
relatively small cult groups parasitic 
upon the general public worship of 
some deity. Not all, proportionately 
a small number indeed, of the worship- 
pers of Isis were initiates. Quite apart 
from the fact that the separate cult 
communities were not, like the Christian 
communities, consciously knit into an 
organized whole, they represented in 
any given case but a fraction of the 
public worshippers of the particular 
deity in question. If in any minds 
there still lingers the superstition that 


Christianity was just one of a number 
of rival mystery religions which more 
or less by accident happened to be the 
one which survived, this book may help 
to dispel it. 

Very interesting and just are the 
comments upon the attempts of the 
pagan revival to borrow the Christian 
thunder. The concluding chapters are 
concerned with the spread of Chris- 
tianity as a social phenomenon, the 
teachings of Christianity as viewed by 
a pagan, and Christian conversion. 
They contain much that brings con- 
viction at first sight and much to 
ponder. I am only a little doubtful, 
and it is possible that I am doing the 
author an injustice, whether his desire 
for historical objectivity has not led 
Professor Nock to underestimate the 
significance of the personality of the 
Founder of Christianity. It may be 
true that conversion in the Acts is 
motivated by miracles or prophecy, 
that Justin, like Hermotimus, was re- 
duced to intellectual despair by the 
conflicting recipes of philosophy, that 
Arnobius comes over ‘in a mood of 
revulsion,’ that St. Augustine had a 
subconscious Christianity which he 
only needed to justify to himself intel- 
lectually; but when all is said and 
done, except perhaps in the last case, 
these are reasons for ‘adhesion ’ but do 
not explain ‘conversion.’ Professor 
Nock may retort that then as now the 
majority of folk are Christians by ‘ad- 
hesion.’ That is probably true, but it 
is not the reason why Christianity 
survived nor why it survives. 

W. R. HActipay. 

‘ing's College, London. 


PROCLUS ON THEOLOGY. 


Proclus: The Elements of Theology. A 
revised text with translation, intro- 
duction and commentary by E. R. 
Dopps. Pp. xlviii+340. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1933. Cloth, 30s. 

Tuis work of Proclus has hitherto been 

accessible only in an edition by Creuzer 

which rested on the flimsiest of manu- 
script foundations. Professor Dodds 
has here given us what is for practical 
purposes an editio princeps, based on 


a thorough investigation of the various 
strands of the tradition. It is a work 
of the finest scholarship ; the establish- 
ment of the text is admirably done, the 
translation a model of clarity; the 
introduction and commentary are of 
the highest value to those who are 
specially concerned with Neoplatonism, 
and at the same time is so written as to 
be equally useful to those who have 
more occasional contacts with it. 
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The first chapter of the Introduction 
states the character and purpose of 
this Yrovyeiwors Oeodroyixr}, which, as 
its title indicates,’ is a handbook, and 
which proved so serviceable as to be 
often copied and to be translated into 
Old Georgian, Armenian, Latin, and 
possibly Arabic. D. assigns to it its 
place early in the development of Pro- 
clus, and treats then the relation of the 
author to his predecessors, giving 
thereby a model survey of Neoplatonism, 
to which he adds an account of the 
influence of Proclus on later thinkers ; 
this is of importance for all students of 
scholastic philosophy. He then sets 
forth the results of his investigations 
on the manuscripts and versions. The 
commentary deals faithfully with the 
questions of language and exegesis which 
arise, and is very full and interesting 
on the philosophical and religious ideas 
involved; it is difficult to single out 
individual notes for praise, but those on 
Oeds (268), Saiuoves (294 ff.), and the 
circles of birth (304 f.) are typical. 
After the commentary come two appen- 
dixes, the first on the unknown god in 


1 To the examples quoted by Dodds 187 add 
the ’HO@:xy orotxeiwors of Hierokles. 





Neoplatonism, rightly relating it to 
Plato and not to Gnosticism, and the 
second on the astral body in Neo- 
platonism. The whole is concluded by 
an index verborum and an index to the 
commentary ; both have in use proved 
to be fully adequate. 

Now that this work of Proclus is 
thus made accessible to students it is 
very much to be desired that it should 
receive due attention. Nothing illus- 
trates better the way in which ancient 
philosophy passed into dogmatism. In 
the world of the Elementa there was no 
more room for the free play of the 
intellect than in contemporary Chris- 
tianity; in both the function of the 
thinker was to interpret a sacred tradi- 
tion, and innovation was unacceptable; 
amicus Plato, sed magis amica veritas 
would have seemed blasphemous. At 
the same time, in Proclus as in his 
opponents, we find a remarkable power 
of hard thinking within the limitations 
imposed by their beliefs. 

Superlatives are suspect, but I can- 
not but say in closing that I do not 
know any finer edition of a Greek 
book. A. D. Nock. 


Harvard University. 





PAPYROLOGY. 


KARL PREISENDANZ: Papyrusfunde und 
Papyrusforschung. Pp. xvi+ 372; 2 
maps. Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1933, 
Linen boards, RM. 20. 

PROFESSOR PREISENDANZ, who _ has 

already performed the service of re- 

editing the magical papyri in a con- 
venient form, has now compiled a com- 
prehensive account of the discovery of 
papyri in general, of the various collec- 
tions, and of the progress of papyro- 
logical science. Successive chapters 
deal with the papyri of the Middle 
Ages, the Herculaneum papyri, the 
sporadic early finds in Egypt and their 
editors, the more recent period in which 
large discoveries by natives were fol- 
lowed by systematic excavations first 
undertaken by British explorers, and 
the work of German and _ other 
scholars. A geographical list of the 
collections, with the main facts con- 
cerning them, and a bibliography are 


added. In a treatise of this kind, as 
the author remarks, finality is unattain- 
able, and one must be content with 
having done all that was reasonably 
possible. Professor Preisendanz seems 
however to have omitted one step 
which might have been advantageous, 
i.e. to submit his proofsheets to a 
specialist in the subject; for though 
his knowledge of the magical texts is 
unrivalled he can hardly claim to be an 
expert on papyri generally. A number 
of small errors have thus crept in. One, 
for example, which occurs several times 
(pp. 135, 187, etc.), is that the papyri 
presented by the Egyptian Exploration 
Society to various institutions (of which 
the Bodleian Library is but one: the 
statement on pp. 134-5 and 290 is mis- 
leading) have only been lent. It is 
inexact that no Ptolemaic papyri were 
found at Oxyrhynchus (p. 141: see P. 
Oxy. 236 and several in vol. xiv), and 
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that the Magdola Odyssey is a ‘ unicum’ 
(p. 213: see P. Hibeh 23, Tebt. 697). 
The Rylands collection should have 
been mentioned at p. 148, and in that 
connexion something might well have 
been said of the late Professor Griffith as 
a demotic scholar—whose second name, 
by the way, neither was Lloyd (p. 352) 
nor began with W (p. 135). Instances 
of such oversights could easily be multi- 


plied. But perhaps the section most 
open to criticism is the bibliography 
(pp. 331-9), in which there are a number 
of obvious omissions as well as unex- 
pected insertions. These however are 
minor blemishes in a valuable book 
which is likely long to remain a standard 
work. 
A. S. Hunt. 


Queen's College, Oxford. 


EXCAVATIONS AT MINTURNAE. 


JOTHAM JOHNSON : Excavations at Min- 
turnae. Vol. II, Inscriptions : Part I, 
Republican Magisiri. Pp. xi+138. 
Philadelphia : University of Pennsy]l- 
vania Press (London: Milford), 1933. 
Paper, 15s. 

THE Italian Government, varying its 

traditional policy, has granted to the 

International Mediterranean Research 

Association, acting in co-operation with 

the University Museum of Philadelphia, 

permission to excavate at Minturnae, 
and the firstfruits are a group of 29 in- 
scriptions found in the ground-course of 

a temple which various indications ap- 

pear to assign to the second decade of 

the first century A.D. They are all dedi- 
cations of a uniform type made by the 
magistrit or (in six cases) magistrae of 
servile cult associations, normally 12 in 
number, apparently annual, and mostly 
slaves, although one or more freedmen 
or freedwomen are often included. The 
texts belong to the first half of the first 

century B.C. 

After describing the circumstances of 
their discovery and their character and 
cognate matters, the editor gives the 
texts with photographs and a few textual 
notes, and then proceeds to examine 
the gentilicia of the masters and the 
names of the slaves and freedmen, with 
a view to discovering the origins of the 
gentes and the provenance of the slaves, 
ending with a chapter about the cults, 
the dates of the inscriptions (which 
should have come at an earlier point) 
and other things. An appendix collects 
the classical references to Minturnae, but 
it would have been better to substitute 
a brief historical introduction sketching 
the phases of the city’s history, which 


are often alluded to in the body of the 
work. 

The stones have been re-cut for 
building purposes, and Mr. Johnson 
very reasonably believes that they were 
originally altars. The trimming has 
cut away some of the opening lines 
in every case but one, No. 25, which 
gives what was evidently the regular 
type of formula: date by the JIvirz, fol- 
lowed by Heisce mag(istreis) Merc. Fel. 
d. d. and a list of the names. The loss 
of the initial lines makes it impossible to 
tell how many cults were represented, 
but four are mentioned: Spes, Ceres, 
Mercurius Felix, and in the case of the 
women V., presumably Venus. The 
texts are interesting as giving for a 
limited period a list of 190 slave-owners 
(belonging to 121 gentes), which the 
editor thinks is not far from the total 
number, and of 312 slaves, which is 
unique for a period of about 35 years 
or less. 

It was evidently hoped that an exam- 
ination of the names would yield im- 
portant historical conclusions, but this 
sort of study is beset with many diffi- 
culties, and Mr. Johnson has to admit 
that the conclusions which can safely 
be drawn are rather meagre. A racial 
mixture among the citizen body might 
have been expected, and this we find, 
but the most that can be said about it 
is that there was a preponderance of 
the Roman element, resulting from the 
colonization of 295 B.C., a considerable 
proportion of Oscan gentes, most of them 
coming in from Campania and South 
Italy after the Samnite period, and a 
small number of enfranchised Greek 
families, while there is no certain trace 
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either of Etruscans or of the old Aurun- 
can stock, although the excavations have 
shown that it was not wiped out in 314. 
Similarly about the provenance of the 
slaves only guarded inferences are per- 
missible, for servile nationality is elusive. 
Mr. Johnson cautiously concludes that 
more than 1 per cent. of them came 
from the West, less than 15 per cent. 
from Italy, and more or less than 83 per 
cent. were of Eastern origin, the last in- 
cluding all those with Greek names. In 
view of the sources of supply at that 
time, his conclusions are probably not 


far wide of the truth, but the ‘more’ 
and ‘less’ and ‘ more or less’ show the 
margin of uncertainty. 

Although here and there doubtful 
inferences are drawn, the editor’s work 
is carefully done, despite such a slip 
as the inclusion of the centesima rerum 
venalium and the vicesima hereditatium 
among the sources of Republican 
revenue in 167 B.c. The book, printed 
in Italy, is well turned out and mis- 
prints appear to be few. 

J. G. C. ANDERSON. 

Oxford. 





CVRSVS PVBLICVS. 


ERIK J. HOLMBERG: Zur Geschichte des 
Cursus Publicus. (Dissertation for the 
Doctorate of Uppsala.) Pp. 158. 
Uppsala: Lundequist, 1933. Paper. 

HISTORIANS will welcome a new critical 

study of the Roman postal and trans- 

port service. There is room for it. 

Since Hudemann’s book, the second 

edition of which (1878) summarized 

the supplementary information culled 
by Hirschfeld from inscriptions, we 
have had the two encyclopaedia articles 
of Seeck in Pauly-Wissowa and Bellino 
in Ruggiero’s Dizionario, the former 
marred by hasty judgments and super- 
fluous theories, the latter marking no 
advance. The present dissertation does 
not profess to be an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject. It is mainly con- 
cerned with the period from Diocletian 
onwards, but the first two chapters give 
an account of pre-Roman postal systems 
and of the institution of the Roman 
service and its development to the end 
of the third century, reviewing by the 
way points on which opinions have 
differed or which have not been ade- 
quately treated. Organized postal sys- 
tems existed only in some of the great 
empires of antiquity, and the oldest, 
that of Persia, with its mounted ayyapot 
and special couriers drawn from the 
king’s bodyguard and its _posting- 
stations, was the parent of the others. 

It was inherited by the Seleucid empire 

and also by the Ptolemaic, where how- 

ever the cost of maintenance was im- 

posed as a ‘ liturgy’ on the agricultural 

population, instead of being borne by the 


State, as in Persia. This was a feature 
of the Augustan system, and other 
points of resemblance point to Egypt 
as the source of inspiration. The Roman 
Republic had no organized service, and 
though it may be that relays of couriers 
were arranged in 132 B.c. along the road 
between Capua and Rhegium (Dessau, 
23)—which Holmberg doubts—the 
service in any case soon lapsed and 
cannot have been Augustus’ model: 
the relay system, which he first adopted, 
was also to be found in Persia and 
Egypt. His later system of single 
couriers making the whole journey by 
carriage was financed in the Egyptian 
manner and threw an oppressive burden 
on the country people, under which 
the provinces groaned to the end, 
save for a moment under Septimius 
Severus. Chapter II deals with such 
matters and with the ¢abellarit and the 
diplomata entitling to the use of the 
post, which go back to the legationes 
liberae of the Republic. 

The rest of the study is devoted to 
the later empire, when the service 
reached its full development. The 
author describes the institution of the 
cursus clabularius, a slower service for 
the transport mainly of goods by ox- 
drawn waggons, the types of posting- 
stations (mansiones and mutattiones) and 
of carriages, and other matters con- 
nected with transport and travel by 
land, river and sea, and he then passes 
to the administrative side of the service, 
giving inter alia a full account of the 
agentes in vebus—postmen, inspectors 
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and spies all in one—and closes his 
study with a history of the cursus publi- 
cus during this period. Appended is a 
useful list of laws relating to the post 
with their dates, and there is an index. 

Mr. Holmberg has given us a very 
readable essay, lucidly written, well 
informed, and marked by good judg- 


ment in the discussion of debatable 
points, which can be recommended to 
all who are interested in the efforts 
made by ancient empires to solve one 
of the most difficult problems that faced 
them. 

J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


Oxford. 





THE AUGUSTAN PRINCIPATE. 


Mason HAMMOND: The Augustan Prin- 
cipate in theory and practice during the 
Julio-Claudian period. Pp. x+34I. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts : Harvard 
University Press (London: Milford), 
1933. Cloth, $3.50 or 15s. 

THE purpose of this excellent little book 

is best summed up by a citation from 

its first pages. ‘ The following chapters,’ 
says the author, ‘ will attempt to main- 
tain, against Mommsen, that in the 

Augustan Principate there was a single 

final authority and that this was not 

the Emperor but the Senatus Populusque 

Romanus ; that, in short, Augustus was 

sincere in his claim that he had restored 

the Republic.’ With this aim in view 
he discusses, in twenty-three chapters 
comprising just under 200 pages, various 
aspects of the Principate ; for example, 
the proconsular imperium, the tribunicia 
potestas, the Censorship, the Augustan 
titulary, the Republican magistrates, 
the Army, the constlium, Administration 
andsoon. Hisargumentsand hypotheses 
are backed by 120 pages of Notes, 
wherein there is ample reference to 
ancient authorities and modern writers. 

There is an eleven-page Bibliography 

and a good Index. 

Let it be said at once that the book 
is a good piece of work. True that the 
author can scarcely be judged to have 
proved his main contention: in consti- 
tutional matters strict theory and actual 
practice can be at variance, and a 
verdict depends so much upon the point 
of view of the writer. True too that 
nearly every chapter contains debatable 
statements and that the possessors of 
pet theories may not be satisfied. But 
this book is not for them. Its great 
merit is that it contains a full and most 
honest statement and exposition of the 


evidence for the Principate of Augustus ; 
it discusses, sometimes refuting, some- 
times supporting, different modern 
views, but always leads down to the 
bedrock of the ancient sources, upon 
which all theories, if they are to stand, 
must be based. Each teacher will 
doubtless have his additions or reserva- 
tions to make, but the book ought to be 
to the student a most useful foundation 
for study of a period for which he has 
been poorly served hitherto. 

There are many points of interest or 
dispute I should like to raise, but the 
editors demanded that the review should 
be short. Short let it be then. Still 
there are some slight misprints and in- 
accuracies which I have noted for cor- 
rection in a second edition or impres- 
sion. Thus on p. 17 impeira should be 
imperia, p. 71 a. should be 
‘ Livia’s,’ p. 157 ‘freemen’ should be 
‘freedmen,’ p. 160 responsia should be 
vesponsa, p. 226 opimia should be opima, 
p. 271 Etymolgiae should be Etymologiae, 
and on p. 315 ‘Veinto’ should be 
‘Veiento.’ There is a bit of bad print- 
ing on page 291 where the first half of 
the word Praetorians has bulged below 
the line. And, lastly, poor Dr. Schon- 
bauer has surely deserved better of 
Roman studies than that his name, 
when it appears, should be consistently 
misspelt. 

One or two other grumbles may be 
permitted : thus on p. 268 note 21 does 
not really explain the text on p. 112 
to which it is attached. It would make 
consultation of the notes much easier 
if the number of the chapter was 
printed on the pages of the text as well 
as of the notes. It would be interest- 
ing too to see some references to the 
articles of the Italians, Betti and De 
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Francisci, for example, who have in 
recent years 
interest to the theory of the Principate. 
But it would be altogether ungrateful 
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toendon thisstrain. The book is going 


contributed much of to be very useful. 


M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 





SOME CLASS-BOOKS. 


Balbus. A Latin Reading Book for 
Junior Forms. By G. M. Lyne. Pp. 
128. Illustrated by W. HEATH 
Rospinson. London: Arnold, 1934. 
Cloth, 2s. 

‘LaTIN is not dull nor is it difficult.’ 

So begins the first section of this book. 

The book is emphatically not dull: 

whether it is not too difficult for young 

boys is the question that lingers in the 

mind of the reviewer. It presumes a 

knowledge only of as much of the acci- 

dence as is normally mastered in two 
or three terms. And by the end of this 
short book bits of Horace, Vergil, 

Catullus, Martial are set for transla- 

tion—as well as a crossword puzzle 

with clues in Latin. Throughout the 
emphasis is laid on translation from 

Latin, and in the earlier part the Latin 

is largely Mr. Lyne’s,—seasoned with 

humour to appeal to schoolboys. To 
give variety and keep up interest Mr. 

Lyne tells us at intervals (in English) 

about Roman Comedy, Money, Prosody, 

and Latin as an International Language. 

The liveliness never fails, and it is a 

book teachers of Latin should read— 

whether they adopt it must depend on 
their estimate of the ability of their 
pupils. The illustrations harmonize 
delightfully with the humour of Mr. 
Lyne’s Latin. 





The Living Language. A Latin Book for 
Beginners. By W. L. Carr and 
G.D.Hapzsits. Pp. xii+404; illus- 
trations. New York, London, etc.: 
D. C. Heath, 1933. Cloth. 

HERE is a great contrast to Balbus—it 

is three times as long and moves slowly, 

leaving little to the initiative of the 
master. The book contains 73 reading 


sections and each section is followed 
by a Work Unit—that is, tests of the 
pupil’s comprehension: these sections 
and units are grouped in 7 parts, and 
each part closes with a Comprehensive 
Review and a Comprehensive Test. 


There are in addition 35 Mastery Tests. 
Throughout the emphasis is laid on 
reading and speaking Latin, largely in 
the form of dialogue, and also on en- 
forcing at length in the Work Units 
the debt of modern English vocabulary 
to the Latin language. The authors 
believe in the Transfer of Training and 
claim that the book trains for Transfer. 
Whatever the merits of this claim, there 
is no doubt that any boy who is taken 
through the book should certainly 
realize the debt of English to Latin. 
In an appendix of some 17 pages is set 
out the accidence that has been learnt 
incidentally in the oral lessons of the 
preceding pages. 





Duodecim Fabulae. By J. K. E. BATTER- 
BURY. Pp. vilit+64. Illustrated by 
C. FoLxarp. London: Bell, 1934. 
Limp cloth, rs. 6d. 

Tuis book is based on the belief, which 

must be generally held, that in schools 

translation is usually very poor: the 
beginner finds such difficulty that he 

‘ends by completely losing his nerve.’ 

To give him confidence Mr. Batterbury 

turns freely into Latin some familiar 

tales—e.g. the Cyclops, the Pied Piper, 

a bit of Gulliver, and of Alice in 

Wonderland. The versions are spirited, 

the general meaning should certainly be 

easy to find, and the military vocabu- 
lary is conspicuously absent. After the 
tales come short notes on syntax to 
which reference is constantly being 
made in the text. Ifa boy is of an age, 
and has the ability, to grasp the syntax 
of these notes, the translation will prob- 
ably give him too little trouble: and 
one of the greatest advantages of Latin 
study in schools is thereby, if not lost, 
at least greatly diminished. It may 
fairly be claimed that Latin is a useful 
subject because, though it is difficult for 
boys, the difficulty is not insuperable if 
they are observant and methodical and 
will test hypotheses. There seems to be 
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a danger that the confidence gained from 
such a book as this may soon be lost. 





Higher Certificate Latin Test Papers. 
By R. D. WorMacp. Pp. vili+72. 
London: Methuen, 1934. Limp cloth, 
1s. 6d. 

THis is a valuable collection of material 

for candidates for any of the principal 

Higher School Certificate examinations 

in Group I or Group II. In its 72 

pages it contains 25 proses, 8 for 

Group II, the others for Group I; there 

are 35 Unseens, 7 for Group II, the 

others for Group I—including several 
for pupils aiming at distinction; Roman 

History forms another section, and 

there are Outline Questions as well 

as Questions on different Periods; 

Grammar and Roman Life and Litera- 

ture and Literary History are tested by 

a wide variety of questions, and the 

book ends with 20 Subsidiary Unseens. 

Every section includes extracts from 

recently set examination papers. 

Selections from Vergil and Ovid. By 
R. M. Lupton. Pp. 104; illustra- 
tions and a map. London: Bell, 
1934. Cloth, 2s. 

As a means to an end—the School Cer- 

tificate—this book may well be very 

useful. It is designed to give candi- 
dates practice in reading hexameters 
and (or) elegiac verse. The hexameters 
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consist of short extracts from (a) the 
2nd, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, gth, 12th books 
of the Aeneid, (0) Ovid’s tales of 
Phaethon, Niobe, Daedalus, Orpheus : 
and the elegiacs too are varied in sub- 
ject matter—in all 568 lines. Intro- 
duction and Notes are brief and clear, 
the object in view being never forgotten. 
The map serves the double purpose of 
showing the journeys of Aeneas and the 
flight of Icarus. 





Euripides, Alcestis. By E. H. BLAKENEY. 
Pp. xii-+183+-xxxviii; illustrations. 
London: Bell, 1933. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Tuis edition of the Alcestis, designed 

for young learners, has been often re- 

printed since it was first published in 
1g00. It now appears in a third and 
revised edition. The Introduction,— 
general (by E. C. Marchant) and par- 
ticular to the play—Notes, Appendices, 

Vocabulary and Grammatical Index, 

are all excellent, and will repay very 

careful study. Beginners who have the 
good fortune to use this volume for their 
first Greek play might well take the 
advice of Horace ‘nocturna versate 
manu, versate diurna,’ and acquire not 
only a greater knowledge of the Greek 
language, but a better appreciation of 
literature. 

R. McEwan. 


The Edinburgh Academy. 





W. H. D. Rouse: Gods, Heroes and Men of 
Ancient Greece. Pp. xiv+244; 8 full-page 
illustrations and folding table of genealogies. 
London: Murray, 1934. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE best explanation of this little work is 

furnished by the author, who says in his preface 

that the stories it contains ‘were told to boys 
ten to eleven years old’ and benefited by their 
criticism. The reviewer, not having at present 
available a child of the right age, cannot test 
them further along those lines, but notes that 
they are somewhat reminiscent of Kingsley’s 

Heroes, with much less sentimentality and 

moralizing than was thought desirable when 

that work appeared. The tales are not trans- 
lations nor adaptations, though one of them, 

The Apple of Discord, is clearly in the manner 

of Lucian ; they are told in the author's own 

words, with dialogue and other details supplied 
freely. They vary greatly, including well- 
known classical legends, such as Odysseus 

(why should he be called Ulysses ?) and the 

Kyklops, but ranging as far as the episode of 

Typhoeus and Zeus from Nonnos and embracing 


at least one episode which is pure allegory, 
Prodikos’ Choice of Herakies. The arrange- 
ment is chronological, beginning with Chaos 
and ending with the death of Pan. Apart from 
deliberate novelties, such as each new bard has 
the right to introduce into an old song, there 
are few departures from tradition; but why 
should the author say (p. 70) that he does not 
know what became of the crab which helped 
the Hydra against Herakles, when everyone 
knows that Herakles killed it and it is now the 
constellation Cancer? Panyasis in his Hera- 
kieia, says pseudo-Eratosthenes (p. 13, 17, 
Olivieri), told the tale so. 
H. J. ROSE. 
University of St. Andrews. 





JOsEPH SOUILHE: Lénigme ad’ Empédocle. 
Pp. 23. (Archives de Philosophie, Vol. IX, 
Cahier III.) Paris: Beauchesne, 1934. 
Paper. 

THE author of this essay affirms not merely, as 

many have done, that there is an identity of 

outlook between the @voixd and the Ka@appoi, 
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but that there is no discrepancy of doctrine. 
The crucial point is Empedocles’ treatment 
of the soul. M. Souilhé maintains that the 
Ka@apyoi presupposes no other kind of soul 
than the vorxd, i.e., except as ‘a principle of 
consciousness in the vaguest sense’, no soul at 
all. Obstinate passages he explains away on 
the principle that Empedocles was, in any case, 
more a poet than a scientist, and that figurative 
language is only to be expected from him. 
Consistently with this, he denies that in the 
Ka@appoi Empedocles teaches a doctrine of sur- 
vival: ‘Le “je” dont il se sert pour raconter 
les vicissitudes de sa vie antérieure n’a pas un 
sens métaphysique. ... Mais une conscience 
sourde, comme endormie, de tout le passé reste 
inhérente aux éléments éternels dont les étres 
ne sont que des combinaisons. ... chez cer- 
tains étres privilégiés la conscience se réveille 
et voit se dérouler devant elle le passé.’ 

M. Souilhé argues ingeniously ; nevertheless, 
the mere notion of ‘ purifications’ implies belief 
in a survival which is strictly personal; and it 
may be doubted whether it would occur to any- 
one to deny this for Empedocles’ Ka@appoi, 
except in support of a thesis. 

A. H. Coxon. 

University of Edinburgh. 


MABEL GUDE: A History of Olynthus, with a 
prosopographia and testimonia. Pp. xii+ 
110. (The Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Archaeology, No. 17.) Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press (London : Milford), 
1933. Cloth, $2.50 (12s. 6d.). 

IN this slim volume is collected what can be 

said about the history of Olynthus, and it is 

not the fault of the author that more cannot 
be said. On the history of the Chalcidic 

League A. B. West has left little to be done. 

In general Professor Gude shows good judg- 

ment, though her view that the League began 

with the beginning of the fourth century is 
based on a doubtful interpretation of Cleigenes’ 
speech in Xenophon, //e//. V. 2, and is chal- 
lenged by Professor Robinson, whose date of 

423 B.C., however, is not beyond doubt. The 

author is justified in distinguishing the syxoz- 

kismos of 432 from the growth of the League. 

Professor Gude’s diligence is attested by the ad- 

dition of a careful prosopographia, which shows 

how widely the Olynthians were scattered after 
the fall of the city in 348 B.c. The testimonia 
which follow are perhaps a trap to the unwary, 
for it is dangerous to study passages apart from 
their whole context. One misses the citation 
of Appian, Bel//. Civ. IV, 102, 428 on the 
devastations of Philip. Pliny .H. II, 97 on 
the meteor of 349 might possibly be added. 

The restoration of 7.G. I1,? 211, which makes 

it refer to the Olynthians, is not beyond doubt. 

But these are small points, and should not 

detract from the praise which the volume de- 

serves, and its value as a companion to the 

publication of the results of the American exca- 

vations on the site. F, E. ADCOCK. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 
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J. SykuTRIS: Die Briefe des Sokrates und der 
Sokratiker, Pp. 125. (Studien z. Gesch. 
u. Kultur des Altertums. XVIII. Band. 
2. Heft.) Paderborn: Schéningh, 1933. 
Paper, RM. 6.80. 

THIS work is intended to be complementary to 

the author’s text of these letters in the forth- 

coming new critical edition of Hercher’s Z#7z- 
stolographi Graeci. It consists mainly of an 
interpretative analysis of each of the 35 letters 
except number 28, which is, in the author's 
opinion, a genuine letter of Speusippus to King 
Philip ; this analysis is followed by a few pages 
summarizing general characteristics, and dis- 
cussing date and authorship. Dr. Sykutris isa 
recognized authority in this department, and 
has contributed the articles Efzstolographie 
and Sokratikerbriefe to the fifth supplementary 
volume of Pauly-Wissowa. Undoubtedly the 
present work marks a considerable advance in 
the study of the text and interpretation of the 
letters. Each of the two main groups, the 
letters of Socrates himself and those of the 

‘Socratics’ (a term which must be stretched to 

include Speusippus and Xenocrates), is assigned 

to a single author, but the former is held to 

have been composed in the first century A.D., 

the latter in the third. The two groups are 

distinct alike in style, in purpose, and in their 

use of sources. The ‘ Socrates’ letters have a 

moral purpose, and are the product of a ‘ popu- 

lar’ philosopher, picturing a strongly ‘ Cyni- 
cized’ Socrates; the purpose of the second 
group is purely biographical. The style of 

‘Socrates’ is good, entitling the writer to a 

‘high rank among the later Epistolographi’ ; 

the literary incompetence of the later writer sets 

him ‘at the lowest level amongst extant writers 
of Epistles.’ The earlier writer has a predilec- 
tion for Xenophon, and seems to know nothing 
of Plato, except possibly the Afo/ogy ; the later 
makes much use of Plato, including his Z/zs¢/es ; 
he also of course draws on much other material 
(most probably from a handbook resembling 
our Diogenes Laertius), and Quellenforschung 
is necessarily a considerable part of the study 
of the present collection ; in this field, as well 
as in that of textual restoration, Dr. Sykutris 
has achieved much. But it must be confessed 
that most of these letters, especially those of 
the ‘Socratics’, are dreary stuff. 
R. HACKFORTH. 
Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 


G. FuRLANI: Le Categorie e gli Ermeneutict 
dt Aristotele nella versione siriaca di Giorgio 
delle Naztoni. Pp. 68. (Reale Acc. Naz. 
dei Lincei, Serie VI. Vol. V. Fasc. 1.) 
Rome, 1933. Paper. 

THE two versions here printed are preserved 

in a unique MS, Brit. Mus. Add. 14659. That 

of the Categories was printed by Gottheil in 

Hebraica 1X, and a fragment of that of the 

De Interpretatione was published by G. Hoff- 

mann in 1869. The chief importance of Sig. 

Furlani’s memoir thus lies in the fact that it 

makes known the remainder of the latter version. 

But Syriac scholars will also be glad to have 
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the complete text of the two translations to- 
gether in a generally accessible publication. 

Sig. Furlani tells us that he intends to devote 
a special work ‘al modo di tradurre di Giorgio 
e all’ uso che di questa versione molto letterale 
si puo fare per /a critica del testo aristotelico.’ 
That is good news, so far as it goes, for those 
interested in the textual criticism of Aristotle ; 
but our knowledge of the copious tradition, 
direct and indirect, of these treatises is so in- 
complete that one may express the hope that 
Sig. Furlani, avoiding the mistake made by 
Ryssel and Conybeare in similar circumstances, 
will provide a complete Latin version of George’s 
Syriac, a version literal with the literality of a 
Henricus Aristippus (who renders rvyyavet ov 
by existit ens) and making free use, sore Sal- 
mastorum, of the Greek article. 

W. L. LORIMER. 
University College, Dundee. 


Aristote: Le second Livre de l'Economigue, 
édité avec une introduction et un commentaire 
critique et explicatif par B. A. VAN GRONIN- 
GEN. Pp.59+218. Leyden: Sijthoff, 1933. 
Paper, fl. 7.90 (bound, 8.90). 

OF the two books of Oeconomica in the Aristote- 

lian Corpus, the first derives its material from 

Aristotle and the Oeconomica of Xenophon, and 

is the work of a late Peripatetic writer. The 

second book, which is the subject of the edition 
before us, is a short treatise—eight pages only 

in the Berlin Aristotle—obviously the work of a 

different hand. The first chapter is introduc- 

tory and divideseconomy into four kinds, Royal, 

Satrapic, Political, and Personal—a division 

unknown to Aristotle—and defines the material 

and scope of each; incidentally, it insists on 
the supreme necessity of balancing the budget. 

The second chapter gives a series of illustra- 

tions of economic devices adopted by various 

rulers and generals. 

The edition before us deals, in an exhaustive 
Introduction, with the text, authorship, com- 
position, style and language of the treatise. 
Professor van Groningen agrees with Susemihl, 
the Teubner editor, in the view that the MSS, 
none of which is earlier than the XI Vth cen- 
tury, fall into two groups I’ and II?, derived 
from the same archetype, of which the former is 
more scholarly but indulges in emendations, 
while the latter is less careful but, being more 
mechanical, sometimes offers a more faithful 
version. There is also a Latin version of the 
XIIIth century (f), of which a critical edition is 
here given for the first time. 

The editor shows that the author follows the 
advice of Aristotle (Rhet. 135924 ff.) that a 
treatise on Economics should consist of two 
parts, theoretical and historical ; that his aim is 
to instruct those who have to administer a 
satrapy or city; that the date is the end of the 
IVth century B.Cc., when the new conditions due 
to the conquests of Alexander offered scope for 
men of administrative ability ; that the treatise 
has no literary pretensions, and that its main 
interest is the picture it gives of the economic 
ideals of an important epoch in the world’s 
history. 
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The text shows a distinct advance on that of 
Susemihl, though the editor, in many cases 
rightly, gives up a number of passages as hope- 
lessly corrupt. We may cite as examples of his 
method the restoration of 4 dri vopioparos from 
F in 134527, and his convincing defence of 
npsodcos for nurddios in 1352°26. (In 1346713 
we would suggest eyxtnudtrav in the wide 
sense of ‘estates’—cp. the similar use of 
éyxrnous in B.G.U. 76 and LXX, Lev. 25, 13— 
for the meaningless ¢yxAnpdrwv.) Professor 
van Groningen is apparently unacquainted 
with Mr. H. P. Richards’ Aréstotedica, which 
contains a number of useful suggestions. 

The commentary is an admirable piece of work 
both on the historical and on the linguistic 
side. 

The work as a whole can be thoroughly com- 
mended as an exhaustive edition of a minor 
treatise which is not lacking in points of interest 
both for the economist and for the historian. 

EDWARD S. FORSTER. 

University of Sheffield. 


ALBERT WIFSTRAND: Von Kallimachos zu 
Nonnos. Metrisch-stilistische Untersuch- 
ungen zur spateren griechischen Epik und 
zu verwandten Gedichtgattungen. Pp. 204. 
Lund: Gleerup, 1933. Paper, kr. 7.50. 

THIS book, no. 16 of the Publications of the 

Society of Letters at Lund, is made up of four 

loosely connected parts, mostly centring round 

Nonnus, his school and predecessors. (1) It 

has long since been observed that Nonnus 

avoids placing a proparoxytone word at the end 
of the hexameter, and regularly places paroxy- 
tone words before the strong caesura: Wifstrand 
examines the accentuation of words occurring 
before the weak caesura, and establisbes the 
rule ‘Only when a trithemimeral caesura 
precedes can an oxytone word occur at the 
weak caesura.’ He then considers the heph- 
themimeral caesura and the bucolic diaeresis 
the places in the line where a long monosyllable 
can occur; and other subordinate metrical 
points, not only in Nonnus, but in Tryphiodorus, 

Colluthus and the Cynegetic poets, with occa- 

sional . reference to Quintus Smyrnaeus and 

Paulus Silentiarius. (2) The ‘stylistic observa- 

tions’ which follow are less easy to summarise : 

they touch upon Nonnus’s epithets, his (and 
others’) use of participles as epithets—in this 
part the usage of Apollonius Tyrius is carefully 
examined—with distinction between those which 
are reminiscences of Homer and those which are 
un-Homeric ; and this section concludes with 
an interesting comparison of the styles of 

Nonnus and the Egyptian prose novelist Achilles 

Tatius, who was not far from being his con- 

temporary. The last two sections are slighter: 

(3) deals with a ‘ change of taste’ in the Greek 

epigram—the tendency to write in hexameters 

instead of elegiacs—and (4) with specific poets 
and poems: Dionysius (of the Bagoapixd), and 
passages in Nonnus, Musaeus and John of 

Gaza. The book needs close and careful read- 

ing ; but such a study will well repay those 

who are interested in this last flowering of 

Greek poetry outside Byzantinism. 

S. GASELEE. 
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J. J. VAN MANEN: Ilevia em I)ovros in de 
Periode na Alexander. Pp. 139. Zutphen: 
Nauta, 1931. Paper. 

THIS is a sequel to Dr. Hemelrijk’s Tevia en 

TAovros (see C.R. XL, 40), a little-known but 

extremely interesting and important study of 

the social and moral aspects of wealth and 
poverty in classical Greece and of the meaning 
of the Greek words involved. Dr. van Manen 
now pursues the matter into post-Alexandrian 
times. It is not wholly his fault that the sequel 
is less interesting, for Hemelrijk had broken 
the ground and said much of what had to be 
said; but it must be called his fault that there 
is neither index nor table of contents nor what 

Hemelrijk gave, to the great advantage of his 

book, a summary in German. For Dr. van 

Manen’s method is so methodical, his divisions 

and subdivisions so mechanical, that his book 

is little likely to be read as a book ; so that in 

the absence of the ordinary aids to reference a 

considerable body of very useful and important 

information is likely to lie dead and buried. 
This notice appears unduly late: the fault is 

mine. D. C. MACGREGOR. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 





An Anthology of Greek Prose. Selected by 
E. S. FORSTER and T. B. L. WEBSTER. 
Pp. 168. Manchester: University Press, 
1933. Cloth, 4s. 

THIS anthology, drawn fom no less than forty- 

six authors, contains a number of good things 

which lie off the beaten track : for example, the 
magnificent Hippocratic oath, a charming 
extract from the Cymegeticus, and Arrian’s 
moving description of the death of Alexander. 
The main defect of the selection is that it is too 
equalitarian. Xenophon gets Io pages to Hero- 
dotus’ 13, Aristotle to to Plato’s 14. Great 
literature does not bulk large enough in this 
book, and I would gladly sacrifice the pile- 
villagers of Lake Prasias, Hippias with his 
home-made outfit, and the pages from Isaeus 
and the Memorabilia for Solon and Croesus, 
the story of Adrestus, and some more of the 
biggest Plato. Space should surely have been 
found for the whole of the closing scene of the 

Phaedo, and for more than one passage of 

Longinus : and the total omission of Democritus, 

whose name is not so much as mentioned in the 

introduction, is hard to understand. I suggest 
to the editors that, if this useful little book runs 
to a second edition, they should convert it 
into something less like a museum and 
more like a true anthology. They might 
consider including a second passage from 
the Greek novelists (perhaps the opening of 
the Aethiopica), Gobryas’ fine speech in 

Cyrop. IV 6, the first sight of the sea in 

Anab. \V 7, and Eth. Nic. X 7: and they might 

revise their Platonic selection. But books must 

be taken for what they are, and scholars will 
find much here to interest them, while teachers 
should be able to make excellent use of the 
selection for bringing home to their pupils the 
range and variety of Greek literature. Professor 

Webster contributes the introduction, and more 

suo draws numerous parallels between literature 
NO. CCCLI. VOL. XLVIII. 
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and the visual arts. At times I find him rather 
obscure, but that is no doubt the result of com- 
pression. His observations often suggest lines 
of thought which might be profitably followed 
up. J. D. DENNISTON. 
Flertford College, Oxford. 


P. CHANTRAINE: La formation des noms en 
grec ancien. Pp. xxviit+473. Collection 
Linguistique publiée par la Société de Linguis- 
tique de Paris, XXXVIII. Paris : Champion, 
1933- Paper, 125 fr. 

THE task of giving an account of Greek noun- 
formation is notoriously difficult, owing to the 
large number and complex relations of the 
words involved. Writers of monographs on 
parts of the subject, after making very full 
collections of material, have sometimes been 
compelled by considerations of expense to 
renounce publication of their word-lists and 
confine themselves to a summary of their ob- 
servations. The impossibility of doing more 
than this in an attempt to survey Greek noun- 
formation as a whole must be conceded. 

The books and articles used by Mr. Chan- 
traine were published at various dates during a 
period in which our knowledge and understand- 
ing of the Greek vocabulary have been con- 
siderably widened and deepened. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Chantraine’s knowledge is not always in 
advance of the date of the source which he 
happens to be using in each passage. This is 
the explanation of a number of regrettable 
errors and omissions. Wrong spellings which 
he has tolerated are padvpeiv and Ovnoka, Attic 
KXiovov (KAiovov is Homeric, but there is also 
Attic xAeuriov), KAurvs, kioonpis, mpodoreor ; the 
alleged forms «Aiva and xpiva are not suffici- 
ently scrutinized (p. 179); the form dpveds sug- 
gests to Mr. Chantraine only that the word 
contains -Fo-s; he does not draw attention to 
the vowel-quantity in ’Apraytroy or in the end- 
ing -aquov; he cites dpvén ‘lambskin’ and 
Boéa ‘oxhide’ both from ‘ Hom. etc.,’ offers 
very questionable explanations of dox:pos, dads, 
nvopén and vnmcén, mistranslates Aurds as ‘uni’ 
and xdadapés as ‘ friable,’ and omits xuxnopés, 
Sixkaorvs and addupn (karadidhy, mepradi@y, etc.). 
Some much-needed space might have been 
saved by omission of the recurring remarks 
like ‘ mot expressif, qui ne comporte pas d’éty- 
mologie.’ Yet in spite of its shortcomings the 
book is capable of rendering services. Mr. 
Chantraine has industriously used the work of 
his forerunners, and in the difficult task of 
presenting a synopsis of their results he has 
achieved, if not complete success, at least a 
measure of success which deserves recognition. 

Oxford. R. MCKENZIE. 


Papyri from Tebtunis. Part I. By A. E. R. 
Boak. [See C.R. XLVII. 208.] 
THIS is a volume of great, if limited, interest. 
The texts here published form part of a large 
collection found by native diggers at Tebtunis 
(Omm el Baragat in the Fayiim), no doubt on 
the site of the grapheion or public record-office ; 
and they are all registers of one sort or another 
relating to that office, the contracts discovered 
K 
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with them being reserved for a second volume. 
They all date from the reign of Claudius. Being 
of various kinds, chiefly anagraphai or registers 
of contracts, but including also a collection of 
abstracts of contracts (121 Recto), accounts of 
the grapheion, and a private account of one 
of the grapheion contractors (127), they throw 
much welcome light on the work and organiza- 
tion of such institutions ; and they give a vivid 
idea of the amount of legal business done in a 
country always noted for its addiction to the 
written record. 

Besides the general picture which they afford 
of the activity of the grapheion, they are rich in 
points of incidental interest. For example, 
No. 122 is a register not of miscellaneous con- 
tracts but only of those relating to real property, 
drawn up in A.D. 49 but covering a period of 
nearly four years; and the idea suggests itself 
that this may conceivably be a step towards the 
formation of the separate BiBdoOnxn éyxrncewr, 
which dealt with such property and is known to 
have been in existence, in the Fayiim, not long 
after A.D. 72. A good many of the documents 
registered refer to guilds of various sorts ; and 
the occurrence of several such entries as vopos 
mupévov (=mowévov, 123 Recto, XVI, 12), 
which must refer to the foundation statutes, 
suggests that there was much activity in the 
formation of such organizations. Some, like 
the shepherds, dyers and fullers, were trade- 
guilds, others were cult associations (¢.g. 127, 
I, 30, «i]s riv civwdo(v) rod ‘Aproxpa(rovs)). It 
is noteworthy that, apart from catoecic holdings, 
there are (if I have observed correctly) no sales 
of avadle land (a vineyard is sold in, ¢.g., 121 
Verso, I, 4); apparently there was little private 
ownership of land other than catoecic and 
‘garden’ land at this period in the Tebtunis 
neighbourhood. Leases contracted two and 
even five years in advance (121 Recto, II, i 
and III, viii) suggest that land was much in 
request, and the evidence of these papyri 
generally seems to point to a fair level of 
prosperity.? 

This is but a small selection of the interesting 
information to be gleaned from the volume. 
The texts are excellently edited, but it is a pity 
that the editor adopted such a cumbrous method 
of line-numeration. 

H. I. BELL. 

British Museum. 


E. MAYSER: Gvrammatik der griechischen 
Papyri. Band II 2: Satzlehre. Analy- 
tischer Teil. Zweite Halfte, 2. Lieferung. 


Pp. xiv, 337-629. Berlin and Leipzig: de 

Gruyter, 1933. Paper, RM. 4o. 
THIS part of Mayser’s great work, paged 
continuously with the previous one (see C/assz- 
cal Review, XLVIII 41) and following soon 
after it, concludes the Analytischer Teil. It is 
mainly occupied with the prepositions and 
prepositional uses, which occupy pp. 337-543. 
After interesting prefatory remarks on the 





1 But in 123 Recto, XII, 43 we hear already 
of the ém:fodn, z.e., the obligation to cultivate 
state land, imposed on a village. 
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treatment during the Ptolemaic period of pre- 
positions in general, the single prepositions, 
first the echte and then the unechte oder un- 
eigentliche Pripositionen, are illustrated in 
their various uses with the usual wealth of 
detail. The concluding portion is occupied 
with the negations, and at the end are a list of 
addenda and errata, and subject and word 
indices. The introductory pages may cause 
some confusion on a casual examination, since 
they are almost identical in substance with 
those in the previous part, except that in the 
table of contents the sections here contained 
are added ; but the publishers insert a warning 
to the binder. The Synthetischer Teil is 
promised shortly. H. I. BELL. 
British Museum. 


GUIDO DELLA VALLE: Zito Lucrezio Caro e 
L’ Epicureismo Campano. Pp. 314. (Atti 
dell’ Accademia Pontaniana.) Naples, 1933. 
Paper. 

THIS substantial volume contains the first 

chapter of a work intended to show that Lucre- 

tius was ‘un modesto agricoltore campano, 
who lived at Pompeii and learned his Epicure- 
anism at the ‘Campanian school’ conducted by 

Philodemus in Piso’s villa at Herculaneum and 

at Naples by Siro. The aim of this first chapter 

is to trace the various philosophic currents at 

Rome and in Campania before Lucretius, 

and incidentally to argue that philosophy was 

always more at home among the peoples of 
southern Italy than in Latium and at Rome 
itself. 

The work shows great learning, a very careful 
collection of material, and a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the relevant modern writings. The 
present instalment is therefore important as 
being probably the most complete extant account 
of the growth of the philosophic interest at Rome 
and in Italy, and the writer is no doubt justified 
in maintaining that too much stress has hitherto 
been laid on the visits of particular Greek philo- 
sophers to Rome, and too little on the gradual 
penetration of the Roman world by the philoso- 
phical ideas current in the schools of Magna 
Graecia. Even more valuable to specialists is 
his bibliography (pp. 213-241) of the literature 
on the Herculanean Rolls and the works of 
Philodemus. 

Judgement on this patriotic thesis—Dr. della 
Valle is Professor at Naples—must be reserved 
till the proof is complete, but the opinion must 
be recorded that this volume appears to be least 
convincing where it is most tendentious. Thus, 
though there can be no doubt that Greek philo- 
sophy continued to be taught in the cities of 
Campania after their subjection to Rome, nor 
that it was much discussed in the last century 
of the Republic in the Campanian villas of 
wealthy persons like Piso and Cicero, the 
writer can adduce little evidence of anything 
like a popular interest in Epicureanism, which 
might have jaffected ‘ a modest agriculturist.’ 
Similarly, though there are, as is shown, 
affinities between the treatment of certain 
themes by Philodemus and Lucretius, these 
themes are for the most part Epicurean com- 
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monplaces, and parallels as close or closer could 
be found in Epicurus’ own works, such as the 
Letter to Herodotus. Should the later chapters 
convince us of Lucretius’ Campanian origin, it 
will not be difficult to believe that he was the 
pupil of Philodemus, but at present Professor 
della Valle has hardly established a prima facie 
presumption. CYRIL BAILEY. 


Balliol College, Oxford. 


ILSE SCHNELLE: Untersuchungen zu Catulls 
dichterischer Form (Philologus, Supplement- 
band xxv, Heft 3). Pp. 87. Leipzig: 
Dieterich. Paper, M. 5.60 (bound, 6,80). 

IT is as well that Catullus cannot come to life 
to find himself the subject of this laborious 
study : its authoress might have expected some 
hendecasyllables. The first part of the book 
(a Leipzig thesis), entitled ‘ Interpretationen,’ 
deals with eleven of the shorter poems. Dr 
Schnelle seeks to analyse and elaborate the 
thought of each and to relate it to the ex- 
pression ; what she actually does is to throw 
a cloud of verbiage round the most direct of 
Latin poets. It is well known that Catullus 
and the meoterici did a great service to Latin 
literature in giving it a sense of form, and his 
language deserves to be, as it has been, care- 
fully studied ; but the lack of proportion and of 
common sense in Dr Schnelle’s work comes 
near to making linguistic scholarship ridiculous. 
In poem 2, for example, she finds in the ‘hellen 
z-Laute’ of line 3 an instructive contrast to the 
‘dunkeln Laute’ of the preceding line; if it 
had been possible to address Cornelius without 
using ‘hellen Laute’, the point would have had 
more weight. Again, in poem / she finds that 
Catullus’s Sapphics, compared with their Greek 
original, show ‘ein abstrakter Intensitatseffekt, 
keine konkrete Qualitatswirkung, ein Doppeln 
und Potenzieren des Einen’ and points to the 
fact that zdentidem and spectat in Catullus 
represent nothing in Sappho ; if she had ever 
tried to translate Greek verse into Latin she 
might have thought differently. 

The second part is entitled ‘ Systematische 
Stilbeschreibung’; nothing could be much less 
systematic, and it consists largely of the analysing 
of various poems and the attaching of rather 
extravagant labels to their expression. Soon 
poem .rvzz we read ‘Das Deminutiv’ (z.e. tenel- 
lulo) ‘ist molle, mollius, reizvoll pikant... . 
Ludere recht grell. Nec se sublevat : 
starke, hyperbolische Einzelheit’;on candida in 
poem xxxv ‘Das Wort hat seinen vollen Klang 
und elegisch-“ hohe” Stilnuance’ (whatever 
that may be). And her enthusiastic ‘ interpre- 
tations’ are not always based on sound Latinity. 
In xv2z, she tells us, the Jonticulus, as well as 
the colonia, is personified, and ‘redivivus mit 
komisch-pretidser Metapher unterstiitze die per- 
sénliche Vorstellung’; but, as Kroll’s note 
could have told her, there is nothing precious 
or metaphorical or personifying about redivivus, 
a word from the builder's vocabulary. The 
reader who needs this sort of book to appreciate 
Catullus, or who likes to go into such questions 
as whether ‘die Hande sind zierer und spre- 


chender als die Arme’, had better leave him 
alone. C. J. FORDYCE, 
Jesus College, Oxford. 





M. REINHOLD: Marcus Agrippa. Pp.ix+203. 
Geneva, N.Y.: The W.P. Humphreys Press, 
1933. Cloth, $2.50. 

AGRIPPA has probably received less attention 

from modern scholars than any other of Rome’s 

outstanding men. But the present biography 
goes a long way to atone for past neglect. Dr. 

Reinhold has studied exhaustively the details of 

his hero’s career. He has ransacked the ancient 

and !the modern sources with equal thorough- 
ness and has discussed unending points of con- 
troversy with unflagging zeal. 

In his summary on Agrippa’s place in Roman 
History Dr. Reinhold rightly emphasizes his 
influence on Augustus in matters of foreign and 
administrative policy. But not even his re- 
searches have quite cleared up the enigma of 
Agrippa’s personality. Was it the handicap of 
his plebeian birth (as in the case of Verginius 
Rufus) or a reluctance to take final responsi- 
bility (such as we meet with in Licinius Muci- 
anus) that led him to subordinate his superior 
talents to those of his less gifted friend Augus- 
tus? Agrippa’s self-suppression remains an 
unresolved problem. 

Of the numerous details which illustrate Dr. 
Reinhold’s careful scholarship it must suffice 
here to mention the Appendix in which he 
defines the scope of Agrippa’s ‘imperium pro- 
consulare’ at various stages of his career. Two 
or three points of detail invite criticism. The 
claim that Agrippa exhibited the ‘liberalising 
humanitas of the new Graeco-Roman culture’ 
(p. 165) is somewhat puzzling, and no compelling 
proof of it is given. The suggestion (p. 96, 
n. 115) that Agrippa carried out Caesar’s plan 
to divert the Tiber—to Tarracina (!) according 
to Plutarch—is unlikely : else why did Claudius 
make yet another new cut? The account of the 
battle of Actium needs reconsidering in the 
light of Dr. Tarn’s researches (/Journ. Rom. 
Stud. 1932) ; in particular, the statement that 
Octavian had smaller and swifter vessels (p. 55) 
is hardly tenable. But these imperfections 
hardly detract from the value of a very pains- 
taking and accurate piece of work. 


University of London. M. Cary. 





F. W. SHIPLEY: Agrippa’s Building Activities 
in Rome. Pp.97. 4sketch maps. (Wash- 
ington University Studies in Language and 
Literature, New Series, No. 4.) St. Louis, 
1933- Paper, $1.25. 

THE labours of Dr. Reinhold are rounded off 

in a separate volume by Professor Shipley, who 

has followed up his previous researches on the 

architecture of the Second Triumvirate with a 

systematic review of Agrippa’s jpublic works. 

His authoritative discussion raises many ques- 

tions of topography which will appeal to the 

archaeologist or the traveller 2” sé¢u rather than 
to the general reader. But a wider public will 
appreciate his summary of the problems relating 
to the date of the Pantheon and its original 
design. The suggestion that the circular area 
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subsequently covered by Hadrian’s dome was 
originally an open place with a low containing 
wall is most attractive. Professor Shipley does 
not consider whether Hadrian’s rotunda might 
have replaced a similar structure by Agrippa in 
timber (1 thike Pericles’ Odeum)—a feature which 
would readily account for the double conflagra- 
tion of the original Pantheon. But perhaps the 
lack of reference tosuch a monument in Strabo, 
Pliny or Dio Cassius rules out this alternative. 
University of London. M. CaRY. 


A. Heuss: Die vilkerrechtlichen Grundlagen 
der rimischen Aussenpolitik in republikan- 
ischer Zeit. Pp. 119 (Kio, Beiheft 31, Neue 
Folge 18). Leipzig : Dieterich, 1933. Paper, 
M. 7 (bound, 8.50). 

IN this treatise Dr. Heuss re-examines several 
problems of Roman international law and prac- 
tice in the period of the great foreign conquests. 
His first and most important argument is that 
the Romans never subscribed to the doctrine of 
an antecedent natural enmity among human 
groups, but considered a condition of ‘ amicitia’ 
as the normal result of contact with other 
peoples. Consequently they did not regard a 
formal treaty as an indispensable basis of 
friendly relations, and the formal declarations 
of friendship which the Republic from time to 
time exchanged with foreign powers were acts of 
courtesy rather than binding contracts. Hence 
again the ‘renewals of friendship’ at the acces- 
sion of anew Hellenistic king must not be taken 
to imply that the death of a monarch absolved 
his successor from pre-existing obligations. 

Passing on to the act of ‘ deditio,’ the author 
reaffirms that this was not a stipulation, but a 
unilateral declaration of surrender. Conse- 
quently he denies the existence of any distinct 
class of communities possessing the corporate 
status of ‘ dediticii’ ; and he reinforces the argu- 
ments recently advanced by Professor Tenney 
Frank (Journ. Rom. Stud. 1927, pp. 141 ff.) 
that under the Republic the territory of the 
tribute-paying provincials was not yet regarded 
as escheated to the Roman state. 

Lastly, Dr. Heuss combats the view that when 
the Romans ‘restored liberty’ to a foreign com- 
munity they did so only on the understanding 
that the gift was revocable at their pleasure. 

In view of the paucity of documentary evi- 
dence, of Livy’s habitual inexactitude of termi- 
nology, and of Polybius’ inevitable tendency to 
use misleading Greek expressions, it is probably 
too much to hope that a generally agreed inter- 
pretation of the relevant texts can be established. 
In regard to the obligation of Hellenistic kings 
to honour their predecessors’ engagements, Dr. 
Heuss has trouble with Perseus’ declaration, 
‘foedus cum patre ictum nihil ad se pertinere’ 
(Livy 42. 25. 4): was this mere bravado on 
Perseus’ part? Nevertheless his book is a solid 
and substantial contribution to our knowledge 
of the subject. His study of the texts is not only 
painstaking but full of broad common- sense, 
and should serve as a useful antidote to the in- 
genious, too ingenious interpretations of the 
rigidly juristic school of Mommsen. 


University of London. M. Cary. 


A. SCHOLTE: Publit Ovidit Nasonis Ex Ponto 
Liber Primus commentarioexegeticoinstructus. 
Pp. xxvii+ 180. Amersfoort ; van Amerongen, 
1933- Paper. 

THIs is a learned and ample Latin commentary, 

perhaps, indeed, too ample : many of the cita- 

tions we could find for ourselves in an index to 

Ovid, and the printer must have wearied of 

setting up the words Waso(—v), cf. adn. 1. i. 1 

But the editor has a wide knowledge of modern 

Ovidian scholarship and makes sound use of 

the work of Dinter, Ehwald, Schrevders and 

others. On the other hand he neglects the 
older critics, and the surprise we feel on reading 
under Edttiones the words R. Bentley cum notis 
var., Lond. 1820-25 is not diminished later by 
the frequent assignation to Bentley of notes 
which were written before he was born. Indeed 
he does him injustice in two ways—by ascribing 
errors to him and by neglecting his emenda- 
tions. Bentley’s mansuetior (i. 63), sé glorier 

(v. 63) and ut ante (x. 22) should at least have 

been mentioned ; and so, by the way, should 

Heinsius’ Jstrum (ii. 89), reorum (iii. 61) and 

perarata (v. 10), and Housman’s emendations 

at ii. 101 and vi. 23 (C.Q. 1916). Mr. Scholte’s 
text is based cn Levy’s and only differs from it 
in twelve places, in nine with good reason. At 

vii. 57-8 he repunctuates, and takes a/tera= 

una tantum. But why not accept Heinsius’ 

tantum for tamen, the abbreviations of the two 
words being identical? At vii. 66 he puts 
forward his own, and his only, emendation, sz 
for Levy’s dart. At ix. 46 he accepts Némethy’s 
mei (hoc solum mei=haec sola pars mei). This 
adherence to modern Ovidian criticism involves 
him in a clash at many points with the united 
front of Heinsius and Burman. The following 
is a list of passages where he ranges himself 
with the nineteenth against the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; and the reader who ex- 
amines them will ask himself if we are really 
moving toward and not away from the golden 

age of Ovidian textual criticism : ii, 32, ill. 35, 

iv. 31 Sq., iv. 36, iv. 46, iv. 50 (for the vil. genzs 

and comis cf. Ov. H. v. 72), v. 10, vii. 8 (where 

habere seems to have crept in from 1. 10 through 

the homoeomeson gené7s (8) and moré#s (10)) 

and vii. 12 (where Jugnet is surely impossible). 

And at i. 65 sq. and vii. 21 sq. he retains lines 

which found no good Ovidian critic to tolerate 

them till the nineteenth century. Elsewhere 

however, e.g. i. 24, ii. 12, 66, iii. 13, vi. 42, Vil. 

44, Vili. 20 and viii. 23, his readings seem sound 

and are well defended. 

In matters of history and of interpretation 
we have no fault to find: doubt is wisely cast 
on the view that the Brutus of i can be identi- 
fied, that Rufinus was a doctor (iii introd.), 
that v was written to Fabius Maximus and not 
rather to Cotta Maximus. An original inter- 
pretation is offered on iii. 23—that sodosam 
should be taken as emphatic (=when it has 
become zodosa) on the ground that fodagra ts 





1 We do not find the same scrupulousness 
throughout: at 1.25 for cénférd only disyllables 
are cited, and at il. 147 on the elision of me 
there is nothing said at all. 
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curable. Several mistakes of translators are 

pointed out in passing. There is also an in- 

teresting collection of /udicia de Ep. ex P. 

Misprints or false references have been noted 

on pp. 24 (two), 36, 68, 79, 87, 94, 107, 114, 15, 

123, 131, 140, 145. A. KER 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 


C. H. OLDFATHER : Diodorus of Sicily. 


With 
an English translation. In ten volumes. 
I. Pp. xxvii+470; 2maps. (Loeb Classical 


Library.) London : Heinemann, 1933. Cloth, 

Ios, (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

THE complete edition of Diodorus Siculus in 
ten volumes, based upon the Teubner text and 
containing the first English translation since 
1700, will indeed be a valuable addition to the 
Loeb Library, to judge from the scholarship 
with which Professor Oldfather has inaugurated 
his task. The translation of Books I and II 1-34 
comprised in this volume is facile and readable : 
the footnotes are concise (with the exception of 
an unduly lengthy quotation from Heinrich 
Schafer on I 98, 6) and cover an attractive 
range of subjects, from Egyptian art and Median 
dress to the Greek name for the Sphinx and the 
Egyptian origin of zy¢hos—a word familiar in 
modern Greek. Full references are given to 
specialized and to general works, and the 
Egyptian chronology is adopted from the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History. 

In the Introduction, Mr Oldfather readjusts 
the balance of criticism in favour of Diodorus, 
whose obvious faults are too often given undue 
prominence, and adduces new evidence from 
I 44, 1-4 to show that Diodorus was engaged 
upon the composition of Book I in 56 B.c.; this 
passage, taken in conjunction with I 4, 1, 
strengthens his argument for placing the Roman 
colonization of Tauromenion by Augustus, the 
latest contemporary event mentioned by Dio- 
dorus, in the year 36 B.C. or shortly after—a 
conclusion to which Dio Cassius XLIX 12, 5 
lends support. A brief discussion of the sources 
used by Diodorus for Egypt, Asia, and Assyria 
is contained in the Introduction, and this 
method will be maintained in the later volumes. 
There are appended to the present volume a 
partial index of proper names (a complete index 
to appear in the last volume) and two maps ; 
the latter are helpful to the reader but would be 
greatly improved by a less microscopic printing 
of names. 

Mr Oldfather has made an excellent start 
upon his task, and we shall be grateful to him 
for giving us the works of an important if 
stylistically dull author in so attractive a form. 

. G. L. HAMMOND. 
Clare College, Cambridge. 


Philo. With an English translation by F. H. 
CoLson and G. H. WHITTAKER. In ten 
volumes. Volume IV. Pp. vii+582. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heinemann, 
1932. Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

THREE volumes of this excellent Philo were 

reviewed in C.R. 1932, 173; the fourth fully 


maintains the high standard which they set. 


The translation is throughout trustworthy and 
shirks no difficulties ; I do not see how it could 
have been better done. The treatises here 
included are of no small interest. The last, 
De congressu quaerendae eruditionis gratia, 
gives the fullest extant account of the Encyclia, 
or studies deemed necessary as a propaedeutic 
for philosophy, and shows Philo’s combination 
of liberal culture? and Jewish loyalty in a very 
favourable light. He gives us two incidental 
touches of autobiography : 74 é¢y® youv nvixa 
mparov kévrpas dirovodias mpos Tov wéOov avris 
avnpeOicOnv, followed by an account of the 
preliminary studies which came next, and De 
migratione Abrahami 34 f., in which he 
describes the two experiences of sitting down 
to his accustomed writing on philosophical 
tenets in an uninspired and in an inspired 
mood. Again, Quis heres 12 and De congressu 
64 f. bear vivid testimony to the popularity of 
the habit of hearing lectures on philosophy, 
just as De migratione 128 is of interest for its 
quotation of a Stoic doctrine as that current 
rapa Tois Gpiora gitocodycaoty. 

Philo, like Plutarch, is of importance both 
for the otherwise lost Hellenistic material 
which he preserves and for himself. All those 
who are concerned with him in either aspect 
are very much in Mr. Colson’s debt.? 

A. D. Nock. 

Harvard University. 


J. RAEDER: Oribasit Collectionum Medicarum 
Religuiae. Volumen IV. Pp. xi+335. Leip- 
zig and Berlin: Teubner, 1933. Paper, 
RM. 22 (bound, 24). 

THIS volume completes the works of Oribasius 

in the Corpus Medicorum Graecorum. The 

student of ancient medicine, and any scholar 
who wishes to quote a known passage, have in 

Raeder’s recension the best text that critical 

science can produce. The labour devoted to 

the work has been colossal, and the results are 
commensurate with the labour. It seems, how- 
ever, to the reviewer a pity that the only index 
is one of authors from whose works Oribasius 
has taken excerpts. A subject index would 
have been a great boon. If, for instance, one 
wishes to know what Oribasius says about the 
use of wine in sickness, some time is lost before 
finding it. But it is perhaps ungracious to 
grumble, when so much has been given, at the 
little that has been omitted. 

W. H. S. JONEs. 


St, Catharine's College, Cambridge. 





1 It is instructive to compare his vocabulary 
with that of the New Testament; he has none 
of those peculiarities of the latter which I have 
discussed in /. Bib/. Lit. 52, 1933, 133 ff. 

2 For Quis heres, reference should now be 
made to E. R. Goodenough’s article ‘A Neo- 
pythagorean source in Philo Judaeus,’ Yale 
Classical Studies, 111 (1932), 117 ff., which can 
hardly have been available in time to be men- 
tioned. 
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Augustinus en de Astrologie ...door L. 
C. P. J. DE VREESE. Pp. 119. Maastricht: 
Veltman, 1933. Paper. 

THIs doctoral dissertation is in Dutch, but an 

English summary of its conclusions is pro- 

vided on pp. 112-116. The author must not be 

confused with his namesake, whose Pefronius 

39 und die Astrologie (1927) has commanded 

considerable attention. The subject chosen by 

the writer with whom we have to deal is one 
which deserved discussion. I have in fact long 
wished that someone would undertake it. 

Readers of the Confessions remember the con- 

siderable references to astrology as influencing 

the life of the young Augustine. It has been no 
light task to go through Augustine’s other volu- 
minous works and collect allusions to astrology 
inthem. They are, as a‘matter of fact, not very 
definite, nor could we expect them to be so, but 
the work of assembling them is now done, and 
the author deserves gratitude. It is rather 
significant of the Dutch attitude to British 
learning that J. v. Wageningen’s edition of 

Manilius is given in the bibliography, while 

there is no reference to Housman’s far more 

important edition ; and what occasion there was 
for dragging in the over-praised work of St. 

Teeuwen on Tertullian’s language it is difficult 

to see. Krdéll (séc) and Skutsch’s edition of 

Firmicus is imperfectly described. The first 

edition of P. de Labriolle’s history of Latin- 

Christian literature is referred to, instead of the 

second, and why introduce the rather elemen- 

tary book of Rauschen on Latin Patrology and 
ignore Teuffel and Schanz? Bardenhewer’s 
book is not properly described, as it is in five 
volumes. The barbarism coelo occurs on p. I4, 

and there are two misprints on p. 112. 

A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 





C. L. HRDLICKA: A Study of the Late Latin 
Vocabulary and of the Prepositions and 
Demonstrative Pronouns in the Confessions 
of St. Augustine. Pp. xxii+269. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Catholic University of 
America, 1931. Paper, $3.50. 

THIS work, one of the now familiar doctoral dis- 

sertations of the Catholic University of America 

(Patristic Studies, vol. xxxi), is a practically ex- 

haustive and well-arranged account of the 

themes with which it deals, and can be most 
heartily recommended to students. Roughly 
speaking, three-sevenths of the book are de- 
voted to the first and second parts of the sub- 
ject respectively, and the remaining seventh to 
the third part. The writer has an excellent 
knowledge of bibliography, and has made 
good use of the comprehensive library at 

Eis disposal. It is good news to learn that the 

complete card-index of the vocabulary of the 

Confessions prepared by the author and his 

helpers may be published at an early date. This 

index lies behind the present investigation and 
gives it an authority which otherwise it could 
not claim. 

Misprints are commendably rare, and there 
are only a few other points to which I might 
callattention. Page 5, adverbs in -o are not all 


colloquial, mecessario and manifesto being, for 
example, the true classical forms ; p. 39, ué/es- 
cere,a favourite of Augustine, also in Pelag. ; 
Pp. 43, evemus should rather be heremus; monas 
also in Irenaeus, Gregory of Elvira and Favonius 
Eulogius ; p. 48, /aesto also in Pelag.; p. 62, 
comes is ‘attendant,’ not ‘companion, comrade’ 
in classical Latin; p..82, commemorari, rather 
than commemorare,=pvynoOnva ; p. 84, a serious 
error, opfturare being a different word from 
obdurare ; p. 86, suppetere is misunderstood in 
the Aug. passage, where it=sufpeditare (trans.); 
p- 132, the statement about propter guod needs 
revision, cf. Sanday's /renaeus p. cvi; p. 162, 
it is a bad mistake to put cessuram under cessare ; 
p. 183, ex inuicem has been overlooked (4.LZ.L. 
X. 412); p. 201, im hodternum is in Tert. (see 
Mayor on Aol. 40) ; p. 211, under principium, 
the Scriptural passages, John 8, 25 and Apoc. 
21,6, etc. are too important here to be left out ; 
p. 222, n., I give my opinion, for what it is worth, 
that in 3, 3, 5 me is accus., and in 10, 8, 15 abl. ; 
Pp. 232, ‘ orations ’ should be ‘letters ’ (cf. p. 133). 

A. SOUTER. 

University of Aberdeen. 


J. COLLINGWOOD BRUCE: The Handbook to 
the Roman Wail. Ninth edition, edited by 
R. G. COLLINGWOOD. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne: Andrew Reid, 1933. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

THIS guide to the British Zzmes, with its 

authoritative record of recent finds, would be 

better described as ‘by R. G. Collingwood, 
based on the Handbook written in 1863 by the 
late J. Collingwood Bruce.’ The editor justly 
praises that ‘ humane breadth of interest which 
is so Striking a feature of the original.’ In the 
biographical sketch a reference might be added 
to Bruce’s Life and Letters (1905). Corrections 
are needed on p. 57, where introductory words 
have dropped out before ‘The sculpture on 
its base,’ and on p. 115, ‘the neighbourhood 
at Tongres’—read of. On p. 64 chief credit 
for the plan and description of baths at Hun- 
num belongs to Dobson, the noted architect, 
who furnished them to Hodgson. Valuable 
features are plans of Chesters bath-house and 

Birdoswald, the editor’s drawings of inscrip- 

tions, and his numbering of milecastles on the 

folding map. Old and new matter are skilfully 
interwoven to make an up-to-date pocket-guide 
at a moderate price. 

R. C. BOSANQUET. 


JOHN CLARKE: The Roman Fort at Cadder 
(near Glasgow). Pp. xiit+93; 9 plates, 19 
figures in text, plan. Glasgow : Jackson, 
Wylie and Co. lio or the Glasgow Archaeo- 
logical Society), 1933. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

EXCAVATIONS during 1929-31 at Cadder, the 

sixth station from the western end of the 

Antonine Wall, revealed a somewhat complex 

site unfortunately poor in pottery and miscel- 

laneous finds. Outlying ditches and a palisade- 

trench suggested primary occupation by a 20- 

acre Agricolan marching-camp. For the suc- 

ceeding Agricolan fort—it seems possible that 
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the Agricolan system comprised several larger 
forts, e.g. Old Kilpatrick, Cadder, Mumrills, 
with small intermediate stations—considerable 
structural evidence is cited, notably beneath 
the Antonine headquarters and internal bath- 
house. But first-century pottery, with a few 
dubious exceptions, was lacking, and the occu- 
pation ‘must without any doubt have been of 
short duration.’ These first-century defences 
perhaps sheltered a Wall working-party, and 
exercised important influence on the lay-out of 
an Antonine fort of approximately similar area 
(2? acres), abutting on the Wall and protected 
by a turf rampart with earth backing, an un- 
usual combination. The normal orientation at 
first adopted was changed to eastern during 
construction (the central north gate already 
completed being retained), thus allowing re-use 
of the Agricolan south and east gates, with 
their ditch-systems (including c/lavicudae, soon 
removed). Internal arrangements were normal, 
with stone headquarters, granaries and frae- 
torium, and six timber barrack-blocks housing 
an unidentified cohors guingenaria. A second 
bath-house (unexcavated) stood in the annexe 
to the east. Two important results emerged 
concerning the ‘Wall-periods.’ Firstly, evidence 
for violent destruction c. 155 is plainer at 
Cadder than elsewhere; secondly, the third 
period opened (c. 170?) with extensive rebuild- 
ing, though reduction of garrison and other 
uncertain changes preceded the final con- 
flagration. 

A capable, well-documented and thoroughly 
readable report, worthy to share the familiar 
format of Balmuildy and Uld Kilpatrick. 

G. CLEMENT WHITTICK. 

Armstrong College, 

Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 





'W. C. GREENE: The Achievement of Rome: 


A Chapter in Civilization. tf Xvli+ 560; 
5 illustrations. Cambridge, U.S.A.: Har- 
vard University Press (London: Milford), 
1933- Cloth, 19s. net. 
THIS volume is ‘a companion and complement’ 
to the author’s earlier book Zhe Achievement 
of Greece: A Chapter in Human Experience. 
The list of chapters best indicates the com- 
prehensive character of this work: Italy, the 
Land and its Ancient Peoples (including a 
charming description of the city of Rome from 
the time of Evander to the present day); The 
Expansion of Rome from Village to Empire ; 
Hearth and Home (which finds room for de- 
scriptions of the life of slaves, dinner-parties 
and book-production) ; Utility and Adornment ; 
Civis Romanus (Roman history from the 


Struggle of the Orders to the modern position 
of the Papacy); Flammantia Moenia Mundi 
(Religion); The Magic of Words (Roman 
Literature); and finally the author’s most in- 
teresting views on the Meaning of Civilization. 
It is a large field that. Professor Greene invites 
his readers to survey. Yet, like a wise cicerone, 
he does not try to show too much. He de- 
scribes and emphasizes in every case only what 
he himself considers to be most significant. 
Those who know nothing of Roman civilization 
could hardly find a more attractive introduction 
to it than in the pages of this book. Those 
who are already familiar with the subject will 
share the author’s enthusiasm, admire the easy 
style of his exposition, and see a fresh signi- 
ficance in much that they know already. The 
book is beautifully produced by the Harvard 
University Press, and contains few misprints 
and few judgements whose truth and accuracy 
need be questioned. 
J. P. V. D. BALSDON. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 





J. SVENNUNG: Wortstudien zu den spat- 
lateinischen Oribasiusrezensionen. Pp. 92. 
Uppsala: Almquist och Wiksell, 1932. Paper, 
4% Swedish crowns. 

THIS work is quite independent of that of » 

Mérland (see C.R. XLVII pp. 4o f.), and its 

author gained a great reputation by his Orostana 

(1922), which has only been enhanced by his 

succeeding work. The present book consists 

of a list of new or rare words found in the 

Latin translations of Oribasius, alphabetically 

arranged, with illustrations and comments, and 

will be found quite indispensable to students 
of the later Latin. A few comments may be 
made: cutex (p. 73) was probably formed on 

the analogy of cortex ; under ebullatio (p. 75), 

ebullitio might have been mentioned ; under 

Gazetum (p. 82) refer to Gasez in the heading 

of Commodian /ms¢r. II 39, the explanation of 

which is disputed ; under zusalare (p. 90) add 

Span. ensalada; under /euiare cf. the com- 

pound alleuiare ; p. 93, for /ogue/a read the 

correct spelling /oguel/a; with manifestantius 

(p. 96) versus manifestatius cf. desiderans= 

desideratus ; p. 106, another double compound 

with er is erdisco(o)perio in Aetheria; p. 112, 

on prode, cf. Raccolta di Scritti in onore di 

Felice Ramorino (1927) p. 283; with recorgere 

(p. 116) cf. forgere; a fair number of examples 

of supereffundere (p. 127) in Benoist-Goelzer ; 

with virga (p. 142) cf. Fr. verge ; virtus (p. 142) 

is perhaps influenced by the language of the 

Gospels in Latin. A. SOUTER 
University of Aberdeen, 








SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


(A reference to C. 2. denotes a notice already published in the Classical Review.) 
GNOMON. 
(X. 3. MARCH, 1934.) 


A. Severyns : Bacchylide [C.R. XLVII. 240] 
(Snell). S. 


reaches interesting conclusions, 


which he might well have supported by metrical 
evidence. G. P. Landmann: Line Rede des 
Thukydides [(C.R. XLVII. 65] (Nesselhauf). A 
fine piece of interpretation and constructive 
criticism. A. Levi: Le dottrine filosofiche della 
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scuola di Megara (Rome: Bardi, 1932 (R. 
Accad. Naz. dei Lincei, pp. 463-499)} (v. Fritz). 
Most valuable is the part that deals with the 
doctrine of Diodoros Kronos. E. Grumach: 
Physis und Agathon in der alten Stoa [C.R. 
XLVII. 205] (Rieth). R. criticises at length. 
Problems of importance are discussed, but 
solutions are yet to find. L. Euing: Die Sage 
von Tanaguil [Frankfurt : Klostermann, 1933. 
Pp. 53] (Kerényi). A welcome and mostly con- 
vincing book. C. Koch: Gestirnverehrung im 
alten Italien (Frankfurt: Klostermann, 1933. 
Pp. vii+120] (Kroll). K. finds much to criticise, 
but admits that the book often serves a useful 
purpose. H.v. Soden; Sakrament und Ethik 
bet Paulus, and E, Fascher: Deus invistibilis 
[Gotha: Klotz, 1931. Pp. iv+-78] (Bertram). 
C. Gallavotti: Luciano nella sua evoluzione 
artistica e spirituale [C.R. XLVII. 247] (Helm). 
An unsuccessful attempt to prove Lucian a hero 
and an original thinker and stylist. A. v. 
Fragstein : /stdor von Sevilla und die sogenann- 
ten Germanicusscholien [Diss. Breslau, 1931. 
Pp. 85] (Wessner). F. seeks to defend an un- 
tenable thesis, but his reliable use of sources 
lends his book value. Die Dionysiaka des 
Vonnos, translated into German by Th. von 
Scheffer, 2 vols. [ Munich: Bruckmann, 1927-33.] 
(Rzach). The first German verse translation ; 
welcome for itself and for the notes, in which 
Bogner had ahand. Ofera hactenus inedita T. 
Livit de Frulovisiis de Ferraria rec. C. W. 
Previté-Orton [C.R. XLVI. 96] (Lehnerdt). An 
important book for all interested in the Re- 
naissance and in the history of dramatic poetry. 
E. Drerup: Das Generationsproblem in der 

riechischen und griechisch-romischen Kultur 

C.R. XLVII. 199] (Wehrli). An elaborate 
study with meagre results. G. E. Duckworth : 
Foreshadowing and Suspense in the Epics of 
Homer, Apollonius and Vergil [C.R. XLVIII. 
38] (Schmid). Not exhaustive, but helpful in 
some respects. K. Balint: Das grosse romische 
Topferviertelin Aquincum bei Budapest [Buda- 
pest: A Székesfévaros Kiaddsa, 1932. Pp. I- 
385 (Hungarian) + pp. 387-423 (German sum- 
mary), 397 illustrations] (Oxé). Adds much to 
our knowledge of the culture of the second 
century A.D., particularly in Lower Pannonia. 
H. W. Parke: Greek Mercenary Soldiers [C.R. 
XLVII. 226](Lammert). Longer but not more 
informative than earlier treatises; P. should 
have cast his net wider. G. Hanotaux: Histoire 
de la Nation égyptienne. Vol. 3: L’Egypte 
ptlolémaique by P, Jouguet, L’Egypte romaine 
by V. Chapot, L’Egypte chrétienne et byzantine 
by Ch. Diehl [Paris: Plon, 1933. Pp. 573, 86 
illustrations 4°] (Schubart). Distinguished 
work by all three writers. K. Burdach : P/aton- 
ische, fretreligiise und persinliche Ziige im 
‘ Ackermann aus Bohmen’ (Berlin: de Gruyter. 
Pp. 68 (SBBerl. Phil.-hist. KI., 1933)] (Harder). 
A good introduction to B.’s earlier and more 
fundamental work on the subject. Krieg und 
Frieden, arranged by K. Atzert [Frankfurt : 
Diesterweg, 1933. Pp. 63](Neustadt). A collec- 
tion of views from all nations and ages, but not 
always accurate and not very useful.—On p. 162 
P, Maas surveys and contributes notes on some 
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new fragments of the Alria of Callimachus and 
on some fragments of the scholia. 


(X. 4. APRIL, 1934.) 


F. Sommer : Die Aghijava-Urkunden [Abh. 
Miinch. Phil.-hist. Abt. N.F. 6, 1932. Pp. 
xiv+469, 9 plates] (Gétze). A critical edition 
of the Hittite documents in which Forrer found 
references to Greece and Greek kings. The 
results are negative, but perhaps not without 
value. G. E. Mylonas: ‘H veodsOxy roxy €v 
‘EAAad [Athens, 1928. Pp. 174, 2 plates, 86 
illustrations, 3 maps] (Matz). The book is 
approved in spite of many objections. H. 
Diepolder : Die attischen Grabreliefs des 5. und 
4. Jh. v. Chr. (Berlin: Keller, 1931. Pp. 64, 
12 illustrations, 54 plates 4°] (Lippold). A 
book that was needed; but L. regrets the 
inclusion of irrelevant material at the expense 
of more necessary information. K.O.Dalman: 
Der Valens-Aquadukt in Konstantinopel [Stam- 
boul, 1933. Pp. viii+87, 22 plates 4°] (Wulz- 
inger). The book is wider than the title 
implies, being an effective discussion of the 
whole question of the water supplies of Con- 
stantinople from the end of the classical period 
to Turkish times. E. Lindholm: Séélistische 
Studien zur Erweiterung der Satzglieder im 
Lateinischen [C.R. XLVI. 229] (Haffter). A 
successful piece of work. W. Kroll: Déze 
Kultur der Ciceronischen Zeit \(C.R. XLVI. 
191] (Strasburger). Specialists will find the 
book stimulating, if not always conclusive; for 
the general reader it will be illuminating. 
Propertius (Teubner text) third edition by C. 
Hosius [C.R. XLVII. 244] (Knoche). A photo- 
graphic reprint of the 1922 edition, with eight 
new pages of preface, but very few changes in 
the text or apparatus. M. Scheele: 2TPATH- 
TOS AYTOKPATOP [Diss. Leipzig, 1932. Pp. 
vi+56] (Nesselhauf). An unsatisfactory dis- 
cussion. H. Strasburger: Pfolemaios und 
Alexander [C.R. XLVIII. 96] (Jacoby). An 
important contribution to Alexander literature. 
A. Schenk Graf von Stauffenberg: Konig 
Hieron der Zweite von Syrakus [Stuttgart : 
Kohlhammer, 1933. Pp. vi+100] (Kahrstedt). 
Tells us little that is both new and sound. A. 
Momigliano: Prime Linee di Storia della 
Tradizione Maccabaica [Turin: Chiantore, 
1931. Pp. 183) (Kappler). An able study 
preliminary to M.’s projected history of the 
Maccabees, where the complicated questions 
will receive fuller treatment. M. A. Levi: 
Ottaviano Capoparte (C.R. XLVIII. 76] (Ens- 
slin). An original historian, whose work is 
interesting and impressive, though his methods 
are sometimes questionable. E. J. Jonkers: 
Economische en sociale toestanden in het 
Romeinsche rijk [Diss. Utrecht, 1933. Pp. 
139] (Gelzer). J. undertakes a task from which 
an older scholar would have shrunk. A. Klinz: 
‘IEPOS TAMOZ [Diss. Halle, 1933. Pp. xiv+ 
135] (Pfister). An interesting subject, but lack 
of classification makes K.’s book less useful 
than it might have been. S. Fazio: /figenia 
nella poesia e nell’ arte figurata (Palermo: 
Boccone del povero, 1932. Pp. 168] (Sieve- 
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king). An appreciative book, but does not 
further knowledge. K. Jax: Die wetbliche 
Schinheit in der griechischen Dichtung (C.R. 
XLVIII. 87] (Kroll). A comprehensive survey 
of a difficult subject. Marc Aurel: Seddst- 
betrachtungen. Translation and introduction 
by W. Capelle [Leipzig : Kréner. Pp. lx+ 204] 
(Merlan). The translation is sometimes ob- 
scure, but mostly accurate and straightforward; 
the introduction and notes are useful. P. V.C. 
Baur, etc.: Excavations at Dura-Europos, 
October 1930-March 1931 [Yale University 
Press, 1933. Pp. xvit+290, 17 illustrations, 26 
plates] (Miiller). Many important finds. Don 
F. Bulic: Povodom pedesetgodisnjice jubilcja 
‘Vjesnika za arheologiju it historiu Dalma- 
tinsku’ (Bulletin d’archéologie et d’histoire 
daimate) 1878-1928 [Split, 1931. Pp. 132] 
(Weigand). Zettschrift fir tiirkische Geschichte, 
Archaologie und Ethnographie, Part 1. [C.R. 
XLVII. 161, 208] (Schede). Contains im- 
portant new material; the Turkish text is 
followed by short abstracts in English and 
French.—Bibliographical Supplement, No. 2, 
1934 (down to March 31). 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(MARCH—MaAy, 1934.) 


GREEK LITERATURE. —E. Drerup, Das 
Generationsproblem in der griechischen und 
griechisch-rimischen Kultur [C.R. XLVII, 199] 
(Gudeman). Even D.’s learning cannot solve 
the problem of ‘ generations’ in literature simply 
because in reviewer’s opinion the problem does 
not exist.—E. Rémisch, Studien zur alteren 
griechischen Elegie [Frankfurt a. M., 1933, 
Klostermann. Pp. 81](Geffcken), Deals mainly 
with Solon, but also discusses Semonides and 
Mimnermus. Clear and unprejudiced in thought 
and marks a step forward. 

LATIN LITERATURE. — Properzio, Elegie 
scelte e commentate da N. Terzaghi [Naples. 
1933. Pp. 173](Helm). Useful school edition 
containing 30 poems illustrating the various 
aspects of Propertius’ poetry. Based mainly on 
Hosius’ text.—S. Blomgren, Studia Fortuna- 
tiana [C.R. XLVIII, 42] (Hosius). Discusses 
a large number of grammatical, semasiological, 
rhetorical, and textual points. Though not 
agreeing everywhere, reviewer commends B.’s 
good training and carefully considered exposi- 
tion.—A. Boulanger, Zertullien de spectaculis, 
suivi de Pseudo-Cyprien de spectaculis [C.R. 
XLVII, 248] (Kraemer). Text with critical 
apparatus preceded by detailed introductions. 
Handy edition with instructive commentary.— 
L. Laurand, Czcéron [Paris, 1933, ‘Les Belles 
Lettres.’ Pp. 220] (Schénberger). L.’s new 
book has all the merits of his earlier works— 
complete mastery of subject, independent judg- 
ment, clearness, and pleasing style. Most 
warmly recommended.—S. Ramondt, ///us- 
tratieve woordschikking bij Vergilius [C.R. 
XLVII, 194] (Kraemer). This detailed in- 


vestigation of a copious collection of passages 
will prove very stimulating to all interested in 
the order of words in Latin generally and 
especially in the poets.—Plaute, Comédies I] : 
Bacchides, Captivi, Casina. 


Texte ét. et 


trad. par A. Ernout [Paris, 1933, ‘Les Belles 
Lettres.’ Pp. 234, mostly double pages] (Klotz). 
Thoroughly useful edition offering in general a 
carefully reasoned text; the translation is a 
valuable help. But this is not yet the definitive 
edition of these plays.—Rutiiius Namatianus, 
Sur son. retour. Texte ét. et trad. par J. 
Vessereau et F. Préchac [C.R. XLVIII. 27] 
(Helm). Contains introduction, text with 
apparatus, and translation, but practically no 
commentary. A handy little book.—M. Tullius 
Cicero, Vol. V/, i. Ed. P. Reis, L. Fruechtel ; 
Vol. Vi,it. Ed. P. Reis, H. Kasten, L. Fruech- 
tel [Leipzig, 1933, Teubner] (Klotz). These 
complete the new Teubner edition of Cicero’s 
speeches. A substantial achievement. 

HisTORY.—Prosopographia Imperit Romani 
saec. 1. II, Ll]. Pars J. Iteratis curis ed. E. 
Groag et A. Stein [Berlin, 1933, de Gruyter. 
Pp. xvit+375] (Hohl). Almost a new work. 
In the new edition 4 volumes will replace the 
3 of the 1st edition, and a 5th will contain lists 
of consuls and other magistrates. Vol. I con- 
tains the 2871 entries under the letters A and B 
as compared with 2862 for A, B, and C in the 
old edition. Most carefully printed. — H. 
Junker, Die Aegypier, and L. Delaporte, Die 
Babylonier, Assyrer, Perser, und Phoiniker 
[1933, Herder] (Frhr. von Bissing). J.’s spirited 
account based on mastery of his material will 
maintain its place in spite of certain criticisms ; 
but D.’s work cannot free itself from the mass 
of material and, though of much service in 
points of detail, it scarcely marks any noticeable 
advance.—C. Patsch, Beitrage zur Vilkerkunde 
von Siidosteuropa. V. Tetll: Bis zur Fest- 
setzung der Rimer in Transdanuvien. S.-B. 
d. Akad. der Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-Hist. K1., Bd. 
214 [Vienna, 1932, Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky. 
Pp. 206, with a map] (Enszlin). P. has expert 
knowledge of the sources, has read widely in the 
copious literature, and is thoroughly familiar 
with the terrain. The results and conclusions 
of so careful an investigator can in general be 
accepted.—J. Vogt and E. Kornemann. Rém- 
ische Geschichte [C.R. XLVII, 229] (Lenschau). 
V.’s account is based mainly on Beloch, together 
with a survey of the sources; K. deals with the 
Empire, and his part has grown to twice or 
three times its former size. Together they form 
the best short survey of Roman History that we 
possess.—W. Kroll, Die Kultur der ciceron- 
wschen Zeit. lI. Religion, Gesellschaft, Bild- 
ung, Kunst (Leipzig, 1933, Dieterich] (Klotz). 
Offers a rich store of reliable material for an 
estimate of the times of Cicero. 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. — C. Koch, 
Gestirnverehrung im alten Italien. Sol Indiges 
und der Kreis der di indigetes [Frankfurt a. M., 
1933, Klostermann. Pp. 120] (Marbach). 
Proves conclusively that the Romans had a 
native cult, in opposition to Wissowa’s view 
that it was imported from Greece. New and 
important results for history of early Roman 
religion.—J. Sykutris, Die Briefedes Sokrates und 
der Sokratiker [Paderborn, 1933, Schéningh. 
Pp. 125] (Pavlu). Most stimulating; warmly 
recommended.—G. Calogero, Studi sul? Elea- 
tismo [C.R. XLVII, 241] (Nestle). C. calls 
his book a preliminary study to a history of 
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ancient. logic. Independent and ingenious 
treatment of the problems, and new solutions 
suggested.—L. C. P. J. de Vreese, Augustinus 
en de astrologie [Maastricht, 1933. Pp. iv+ 
119] (Kraemer). Instructive work, carefully 
collecting and fully explaining all the relevant 
passages in A.’s works.—E. Grumach, Physts 
und Agathon in der alten Stoa [C.R. XLVII. 
205](Nestle). Most useful investigation in spite 
of misconceptions about the development of 
Greek philosophy. 

LANGUAGE. — C. D. Buck, Comparative 
Grammar of Greek and Latin [C.R. XLVII, 
205] (Hermann). Thoroughly reliable, clearly 
arranged, and very useful, though in some 
respects a little old-fashioned.—E. Kieckers, 
Die Sprachstimme der Erde [C.R. XLVI, 89] 
(Hirt). Useful as an introductory survey. 
Reviewer criticises details. 

EPIGRAPHY ; PALAEOGRAPHY.—G. Klaffen- 
bach, /uscriptiones Aetoliae (Berlin, 1932, de 
Gruyter. Pp. lvi+ 128] (Hiller v. Gaertringen). 
This is I1.G. 1X 1%, 1, an entirely new second 
edition of Dittenberger’s I.G. IX 1', pp. 103- 


III ; 9 pages in Dittenberger have become 87 
(of rather smaller size) in Klaffenbach. Will be 
very serviceable to historians and classical 
philologists.—A. Deissmann, Forschungen und 
Funde im Seraj. Mit einem Verzeichnis der 
nichtislamischen Handschriften im Topkapu 
Serai zu Istanbul (Berlin, 1933, de Gruyter. 
Pp. xi+144] (Thomsen). Has been able to 
examine all the MSS. He gives a careful 
account of these, together with an exact list, 
and discusses their provenance. Most valuable 
foundation for further research. 

ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY.—A. Schober, Der 
Fries des Hekateions von Lagina [Baden bei 
Wien, 1933, Rohrer. Pp. 116, with 35 plates 
and 45 figures] (Lippold). Most valuable 
addition of material for history of Hellenistic 
art. Excellent photographic plates.—H. P. 
L’Orange, Studien zur Geschichte des spitanti- 
ken Portraits [Oslo, 1933, Ascheroug ; Leipzig, 
Harrassowitz] (Frhr. von Bissing). Firm founda- 
tion for all further research in this field. Much 
of the material is new, and all is arranged and 
exhibited in exemplary fashion. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


DEAR SIRS, 
In the C.R. for May (p. 54) Professor 
A. Y. Campbell says that he finds his emenda- 
tion cenam in Hor. Ep. I. 2. 31 had been 
anticipated by Mr. H. Richards in the C.R. of 


1899. If he will look further back to 1391 
(p. 278), he will find it made in a note over my 
initials with a suggestion to read cessantt, 
agreeing with cuz, instead of Bentley’s ces- 
santem. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. S. OWEN. 
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*.* Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Allen (P. S. et H. M.) Opus Epistolarum Des. 
Erasmi Roterodami. Tom. VIII. 1529-1530. 
Compendium vitae P. S. Allen addidit H. W. 
Garrod. Pp. xliv+516; photograph. Ox- 
ford : Clarendon Press, 1934. Cloth, 28s. 


Amato (G. P.) La Rivolta di Catilina. Pp. 
148. Messina: Principato, 1934. Paper. 
L. 10.50. 


Aristophron (P.) Plato’s Academy, or the 
Birth of the Idea of its Rediscovery. Pp. 
xi+85. London: Milford, 1934. Cloth, 5s. 


Barbu (N. 1.) Les procédés de la peinture 
des caractéres et la vérité historique dans les 
Biographies de Plutarque. Pp. v+243. Les 
sources et l’originalité d’Appien dans le 
deuxiéme livre des Guerres Civiles. Pp. iv+ 
1o1. (Université de Strasbourg — Faculté 
des Lettres.) Paris: Nizet et Bastard, 1933. 
Paper. 


Barnard (A. S. C.) A First Latin Course. 


Part One. Pp. viii+136. London: Bell, 
1934. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Barrett (W. S.) Gaisford Prize for Greek 
Verse, 1934. Pp. 13. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1934. Paper, 2s. 6d. 

Batterbury (T. K. E.) 
Pp. viii + 64; 6 illustrations. 
Bell, 1934. Limp cloth, ts. 6d. 

Brakman(C.) Miscella quarta. Pp. 48. Ley- 
den: Brill, 1934. Paper, fl. 1. 

Breitenbach (W.) Untersuchungen zur Sprache 
der euripideischen Lyrik. Pp. xix+294. 
(Tiibinger Beitrage zur Altertumswissen- 
schaft.) Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1934. 
Paper, M. 21. 

Brinton (P. R.) The Hunting of the Snark, 
by Lewis Carroll : rendered into Latin verse. 
Pp. v+57. London: Macmillan, 1934. 
Paper, 2s. 6d. 

Cesareo (E.) Cicerone. Lettere scelte. Con 
saggio introduttivo e commento, Pp. iv+ 
65. Naples: Perrella. Paper, L. 3. 


Duodecim Fabulae. 
London : 
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Charisteria Gustavo Przychocki a discipulis 
oblata. Pp. xv+363. Warsaw: Gebethner 
and Wolff, 1934. Paper, 7s. 5d. 

Cloché(P.) La politique étrangére d’Athénes 


de 404 & 338 avant Jésus-Christ. Pp. 343. 
Paris: Alcan, 1934. Paper, 4o fr. 
Colin (G.) Le Discours d’ Hypéride contre 


Démosthéne sur l’Argent d’ Harpale. Essai 
de traduction et de reconstitution avec une 
étude historique et littéraire. Pp.99. (An- 
nales de |’Est publiées par la Faculté des 
Lettres de l'Université de Nancy.) Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1934. Paper. 

Colson (F. H.) and Whitaker (G.H.) Philo. 
With an English translation. In _ nine 
volumes. V. Pp. vii+636. (Loeb Classical 
Library.) London : Heinemann (New York: 
Putnams), 1934. Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.) 
net. 


Cornford (F.M.) The Origin of Attic Comedy. 
Second impression. Pp. xiit+252. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1934. Cloth, 


8s. 6d. 

Dalmeyda (G.) Longus: Pastorales (Daphnis 
et Chloé). Texte établi et traduit. (Collec- 
tion des Universités de France.) Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1934. Paper, 20 fr. 

Delatte (A.) Les conceptions de |’enthousi- 
asme chez les philosophes présocratiques. 
Pp. 79. Paris: “Les Belles Lettres,” 1934. 
Paper. 

Denniston (J. D.) The Greek Particles. Pp. 
Ixxxii + 600. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1934. Cloth, 25s. 

Diller (H.) Wanderarzt und Aitiologe. Studien 
zur hippokratischen Schrift Hepi dépwv tddrav 
romrov. Pp. viiit121. (Philologus, Supple- 
mentband XXVI, Heft 3.) Leipzig: Die- 
terich, 1934. Paper, M. 7.60 (bound, 9g). 

Dougan (T. W.) and Henry (R. M.) M. Tulli 
Ciceronis Tusculanarum Disputationum libri 
quinque. A revised text with introduction 
and commentary and a collation of numer- 
ous MSS. Vol. II, containing Books III-V. 
Pp. lv+ 308. Cambridge: University Press, 
1934. Cloth, 21s. 

Drerup (E.) Der Humanismus in seiner Ge- 
schichte, seinen Kulturwerten und seiner 
Vorbereitung im Unterrichtswesen der Griech- 
en. Pp. 164. (Studien z. Geschichte u. 
Kultur d. Altertums. Kulturprobleme d. 
klassischen Griechentums II.) Paderborn: 
Schéningh, 1934. Paper, M. 7.60. 

Duff (J. D.) Silius Italicus. Punica. With 
an English translation. In two volumes. 
Pp. xvilit243, v+499. (Loeb Classical 
Library.) London: Heinemann (Cambridge, 
U.S.A. : Harvard University Press), 1934. 
Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.) each. 

Diring (I.) Ptolemaios und Porphyrios tber 
die Musik. Pp. 293. (Géteborgs Hégskolas 


Arsskrift XL 1934: 1.) Géteborg : Wetter- 

gren och Kerber, 1934. Paper, Kr. Io. 
Eriksson (N.) Studien zu den Annalen des 

Tacitus. Pp. x+137. Lund: Gleerup, 1934. 


Paper. 
Etudes de Papyrologie. 1. 1. Pp. 72; 1 


photograph. Cairo: Société Royale Egyp- 
tienne de Papyrologie, 1933. Paper, P.T. 16. 
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Fischer (F.) Nereiden und Okeaniden in 
Hesiods Theogonie. Pp. 159. Halle a. d. 
Saale : Ostdeutsche Druckerei, 1934. Paper. 

Friedrich (W. H.) Untersuchungen zu Sene- 
cas dramatischer Technik. Pp. 156. Borna- 
Leipzig: Noske, 1933. Paper. 

Gefitken (J.) Griechische Literaturgeschichte. 
2. Band. Von Demokritos bis Aristoteles. 
Text und Anmerkungen. Pp. vili+290+ 
246. (Bibliothek der klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, 4.) Heidelberg: C. Winter, 
1934. Paper, M. 20 (bound, 23.50). 

Granger (F.) Vitruvius on Architecture. 
Edited from the Harleian manuscript 2767 
and translated into English. In two volumes. 
II. Pp. xlvii+384; plates. (Loeb Classical 
Library.) London: Heinemann (New 
York : Putnams), 1934. Cloth, ros. (leather, 
12s. 6d.) net. 

Hennig (R.) 
en Epos. 


Die Geographie des homerisch- 

Eine Studie iiber die erdkund- 
lichen Elemente der Odyssee. Pp. vi+1oz. 
(Neue Wege zur Antike. 1. Reihe. Heft 
10.) Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1934. 
Paper, RM. 4.80. 

Hesperia. Journal of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. Vol. III: No. 
2. Pp. 129-196: figures and plates. Cam- 
bridge (U.S.A.): Harvard University Press, 
1933- Paper. 

Hoffmann (W.) Rom und die griechische 
Welt im 4. Jahrhundert. Pp. viii + 144. 
(Philologus, Supplementband XXVII, Heft 
1.) Leipzig: Dieterich, 1934. Paper, 
M. 7.50 (bound, 9). 

Holmes (A. T. G.) The Chancellors Prize for 
Latin Verse Composition, 1934. Pp. Ir. 
Oxford : Blackwell. Paper, 2s. 

Kahrstedt (U.) Staatsgebiet und Staatsange- 
hérige in Athen. B v+370. (Géttinger 
Forschungen, 4. Heft) Stuttgart and Ber- 
lin: Kohlhammer, 1934. Paper, M. 24. 

Kornemann (E.) Staaten, Voélker, Manner. 
Pp. viiit 158. (Das Erbe der Alten, 2. 
Reihe, XXIV.) Leipzig: Dieterich, 1934. 
Paper, M. 6 (bound, 7). 

Korver (J.) De Terminologie van het Crediet- 
Wezen in het Grieksch. Pp. xi+167. Am- 
sterdam : H. J. Paris,1934. Paper. 

Kuypers (R.) Der Zeichen- und Wortbegriff im 
Denken Augustins. Pp. 99. Amsterdam: 
Swets en Zeitlinger, 1934. Paper, fl. 1.90. 

Lewis (L. W. P.) and Styler (L. M.) Founda- 
tions for Greek Prose Composition. Pp. 
x+251. London: Heinemann, 1934. Cloth, 
4s. 

Lewis (N.) L’Industrie du Papyrus dans 
YEgypte Gréco-Romaine. Pp. xiii + 189. 
Paris : Rodstein, 1934. Paper, 25 fr. 

Lindsay (J.) 1 am a Roman. Translations 
from the Latin. Pp. 256. Medieval Latin 
Poets. Pp. 275. London: Elkin Mathews 
and Marrot, 1934. Cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 

Lombardo (G.) Cimone. Ricostruzione della 
biografia e discussioni storiografiche. Pp. 
174. (Scuola di Filologia Classica della R. 
Universita di Roma. I. 3, 1-4.) Rome: 
Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato, 1934. Paper, 


L. 45. 
Lupton (R. M.) Selections from Vergil and 
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Ovid. Pp. 104; illustrations. (Bell’s Illus- 
trated Classics.) London: Bell, 1934. 
Cloth, 2s. 

Macdonald (G.) The Roman Wall in Scotland. 
Second edition, revised, enlarged, and in 
great part rewritten. Pp. xvi+492; 80 
plates, 57 illustrations in text. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1934. Cloth, 30s. 

Martin (J.) Lucretius de Rerum Natura. Pp. 
xii+300. (Bibl. Scr. Gr. et Rom. Teubn.) 
Leipzig : Teubner, 1934. Paper, RM. 7.40 
(bound, 8.60). 

Mayser (E.) Grammatik der griechischen 
Papyri aus der Ptolemierzeit. Band II 3. 
Satzlehre. Synthetischer Teil. Pp. vi+265. 
Berlin and Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1934. 
Paper, M.36 (bound, 37.50). 

Momigliano (A.) Claudius. The Emperor 
and his Achievement. Translated by W.D. 
Hogarth. Pp. xvi+125. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1934 Cloth, 6s. 

Moore (R. W.) Comparative Greek and Latin 
Syntax. Pp. xiii + 224. London: Bell, 
1934. Cloth, 6s. 

Moizo (B. R.) Caesariana et Augusta. Pp. 
71. (Estratto dagli Annali della Facolta di 
Filosofia e Lettere della R. Universita di 
Cagliari.) Rome, 1933. Paper. 

Neophilologus X1X. 3. Pp. 161-240. 
gen etc. : Wolters, 1934. Paper. 

Percy Stafford Allen 1869-1933. Pp. 29. 
(From the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Vol. XIX.) London; Milford. 
Paper, Is. 6d. 

Pope (R. M.) Claudian, The Rape of Proser- 
pine, in English Verse. Pp. xvi+95. Lon- 
don: Dent, 1934. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Raby (F. J. E.) A History of Secular Latin 
Poetry in the Middle Ages. In2vols. Pp. 
xii+408 ; vii + 388. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1934. Cloth, 35s. 

Reis (P.) M. Tullius Cicero. 4: 
§: Orator. Pp. xiit+126, xvi+105. (Bibl. 
Scr. Gr. et Rom. Teubn.) Leipzig : Teub- 
ner, 1932 and 1934. Stiff paper, RM. 4.60 
and 4. 

Rose (H. J.) A Handbook of Greek Literature 
from Homer to the Age of Lucian. Pp. ix 
+454. London: Methuen, 1934. Cloth, 21s. 

Rose (H. J.) Concerning Parallels. Pp. 23. 
(The Frazer Lecture, 1934). Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1934. Paper, 2s. 

Sauter (F.) Der rémische Kaiserkult bei Mar- 
tial und Statius. Pp. ix+178. (Tiibinger 
Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft.) Stutt- 
gart and Berlin: Kohlhammer, 1934. Paper, 
M. 21. 

Schafer (M.) Ein friihmittelstoiches System 
der Ethik bei Cicero. Untersuchung von 
Ciceros drittem Buche de finibus bonorum 
et malorum. Pp. xvi+334. Munich: Sale- 
sianische Offizin, 1934. Cloth and boards. 

Schuhi(P.M.) Platon et l’Art de son Temps 
(Arts plastiques). Pp. 125. Essai sur la 
Formation de la Pensée grecque. Pp. viii+ 
467. Paris: Alcan, 1933, 1934. Paper, 20 
and so fr. 

Schur (W.) Sallust als Historiker. Pp. iii+ 
292. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1934. Paper, 
M. 9. 
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Schwenn (F.) Die Theogonie des Hesiodos. 
Pp. v+148. Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1934. 
Paper, M. 5. 

Schwyzer (E.) Griechische Grammatik. 1. 
Lieferung: Allgemeiner Teil und Lautlehre. 
Pp. xxvi+414 ; 3 maps. (Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft, II. 1. 1.) Munich: 
Beck, 1934. Paper, RM. 22. 

Snell (B.) Bacchylidis Carmina cum fragmen- 
tis. Post F. Blass et G. Suess quintum edi- 
dit B.S. Pp. 56+153. (Bibl. Scr. Gr. et 
Rom. Teubn.) Leipzig: Teubner, 1934. 
Paper, RM. 5.20 (bound, 6.20). 

Spicer (E. E.) Aristotle’s Conception of the 
Soul. Pp. xi+236. London: University 
of London Press, 1934. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Stetiner(W.) Die Seelenwanderung bei Griech- 
en und Rémern. Pp. viiit+ 91. (Tiibinger 
Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft.) Stutt- 
gart and Berlin: Kohlhammer, 1934. Paper, 
M. 5.40. 

Taylor (A. E.) The Parmenides of Plato. 
Translated into English with Introduction 
and Appendixes. Pp. 161. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1934. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Catholic University of American Studies in 
Medieval and Renaissance Latin. Vol. I. 
Maphei Vegii. ... De Educatione Liber- 
orum. . A Critical Text of Books I-III. 
By M. W. Fanning. Pp. xxvit+127. Vol. 
II. The Vocabulary of the Letters of St. 
Gregory the Great. By J. F. O’Donnell. 
Pp. xix + 211. Washington, D.C.: The 
Catholic University of America, 1933-4. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association. Vol. LXIV. 1933. 
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Pp. 244+cl. : 
Secretary, R. C. Flickinger, State University 


of Iowa. Paper. 

Untersteiner (M.) Sofocle. Aiace. Introdu- 
zione e Commento di M. U. Pp. 323. 
Milan: Signorelli, 1934. Paper, L. Io. 

van Herten (J.) @pnoxeia EvAdBea “Ixérns. 
Bijdrage tot de Kennis der religieuze Termin- 
ologie in het Grieksch. With a summary in 
English. Pp. 109. Amsterdam: H. J. 
Paris, 1934- Paper. 

van Katwijk(A.¥.) Lexicon Commodianeum, 
Cum introductione de Commodiani vita, tem- 
poribus, sermone. Pp. xxvii+ 188. Amster- 
dam: Portielje. Paper. 

Vooys (C. J.) Lexicon Philodemeum. Pars 
prior. Pp. viiit179. Purmerend: Muusses, 
1934. Paper, fl. 2.90. 

Watmough (J. R.) Orphism. Pp. vii+8o, 
(Cromer Greek Prize, 1934.) Cambridge : 
University Press, 1934. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Way (A. S.) Aristophanes in English Verse. 
Vol. II. Pp. 273. London: Macmillan, 
1934. Cloth, tos. 6d. 

Wheeler (A. L.) Catullus and the Traditions 
of Ancient Poetry. Pp. vili+291. (Sather 
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